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that it was copyrighted material, being 
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THE ALLIED ‘‘ PUSH ’’ 


The Allied “push’—the correspond- 
ents are beginning to tire of “drives” 
that fail to arrive and are trying 
a new word—is a tremendous spec- 
tacle as well as a military event of 
the greatest significance..In the New 
York Times an eyewitness describcs one 
of its phases: 


While we were visiting the exterminated 
town the artillery fire had been growing 
heavier. We went back to a vantage point 
on the plateau. From the extreme right, 
where the chateau was still blazing in to- 
ward the center, a distance of several kilo- 
meters, the French were concentrating 
their fire for an infantry attack. It was 
the famous curtain of iron in full action— 
the first time it was ever seen by any cor- 
respondent. 

The general bombardment seemed like 
rolling thunder that never stopped com- 
pletely, but when it was apparently to dic 
away into silence it would again spring up 
and reverberate over another portion of the 
valley. But now before us there was just 
a constant unending roar, thru which one 
seemed to feel a sense of heaving and pound- 
ing. If one could imagine a giant stable in 
which a thousand mad horses were all kick- 
ing against the walls, while in the rafters 
overhead were a thousand spitting, fight- 
ing cats, one might get some realization 
how the rideau de fer sounds. But this 
illustration is inadequate, for it is one’s 
inner sensibility rather than the ear that 
is affected most; this concentrated pound- 
ing seems to act directly on the brain and 
I could easily understand why men in the 
trenches go mad. 

A welcome relief to the roar of the heavy 
guns were the rapid cracks of the nearby 
mitrailleuses and the sharp barks of the 
seventy-fives, which arose above all the 
tumult, and, as before, all along the line 
we could see the spurt of their fire in an 
unbroken flame. 

What had just commenced on that sec- 
tor was the same as had happened to the 
village behind us. The order had been given 
to destroy everything. So as we watched 
the human sacrifice was going up in the 
roll of smoke and the roar of guns. And 
it would continue so for hours. 





REMARKABLE REMARKS 


GENERAL Harc—The tide has turned. 

Ep. Howre—-Poetry and painting have 
disappeared as real forces. 

W. J. Bryan—I notice the Republicans 
can find no place of attack. 

Lapy Durr-GorpoN—The stage is the 
mirror of fashion as of life. 

SAMUEL UNTERMEYER—The influence of 
the lawyer is waning and justly so. 

ARTURO GIOVANNITTI—Red visions are 
in the eyes of all men, everywhere. 

E. H. SorHern—It is generally difficult 
to determine the origin of nicknames. 

Senator LA FoLtLterteE—Hughes was not 
the choice of the reactionary element. 


Wooprow WiLson—I know that rhe- 
toric does not get to the heart of things. 
Tue Mrxkapo—The indomitable armies 
of the Allies are now marching forward. 
MAXIMILIAN) HARDEN — Every nation 
will fight till the last rattling of the throat. 
Dr. Paut Carus—England has become 


accustomed to the idea of owning the 
world. 


Cot. GEorGE HARVEY—May we not hope 
that neither of the candidates be likened 
to Lincoln. 

RayMOND Roperns—The freest and 
most progressive state in the Union is 
California. 

LILLIAN RvussELL—Girls are just as 
natural in leap year as they are in any 
other year. 

S. S. McCiure—Altho I was a mem- 
ber of the Ford Peace party I only went 
for the fun of it. 


Mrs. CHartes FE. Hucues—I have 
plenty of views on things, but I do not like 
to talk about them. 


Dr. Harvey S. Witrty—tThe goat has 
this advantage over the cow: it rarely suf- 
fers from tuberculosis. 

CHARLES E. Hueues—I don’t eare if 
I am elected President what becomes of 
my personal fortunes. 


PRINCESS 'TROUBETZKOY—Perhaps_ the 
most trying moment of the twenty-four 
hours is breakfast time 


JOSEPH REINACH—We must abolish the 
House of Hohenzollern with its feudal 
castes and all its birds of prey. 


A. A. Dovuetas, of Clark University— 
The “theory of tolerances” emphasizes the 
excessive waste from over accuracy. 


WILLIAM ALLEN WuitE—The Repub- 
licans will make a mistake if they conduct 
their campaign against the President. 


Baron SHIBASAWA—My trip to Amer- 
ica persuaded me that the true interna- 
tional intercourse is that between individ- 
uals. 


EMPEROR WILLIAM—My life must be 
conserved carefully in order to carry out 
the duties assigned to me by Divine Provi- 
dence. 


THEODORE RoosEVELT—A flabby cosmo- 
politanism, especially if it expresses itself 
thru a flabby pacificism, is not only silly 
but degrading. It represents national emas- 
culation. 

Pror. H. E. JorpAN—Much confusion 
is removed by McClung’s demonstration 
that the result of the second spermatocyte 
division is neither entirely equatorial nor 
reductional. 

ArTHUR PonsonBy, M. P.—If the war 
goes on conscription will have to go fur- 
ther, and if men under certain age are 
made to sacrifice their lives, then I think 
the people above a certain income ought 
to be made to sacrifice their wealth. 


Pror. R. W. StTEvENs—The music of 
the oboe is acrid, that of the flute is crys- 
tal sugar, the cello is like good coffee, the 
clarinet reminds me of a well seasoned 
grape fruit, the violin intoxicates like 
claret and the saxophone is as stimulating 
as buttermilk. 
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To Britons Overseas 


Why Britons Overseas should lend 


eir money to their Country 


1. Because it is every Briton’s duty and privilege to do 
so whether he is at home or abroad. 


2. Because you will be helping your country to win the 
War. 


3. Because it is the one way in which you can fight. 
If you cannot fight for your country you can make your 
money fight for you. 


4. Because it is a sound investment. 


If you invest in 5% Exchequer Bonds your money will 
be absolutely safe. Capital and interest alike are charged 
on the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

If the investor in Exchequer Bonds is resident abroad no 
British Income Tax whatever is payable. The holder is guaran- 
teed repayment in full on October 5th, 1919, or October 5th, 1921, 
according to the series which he selects, and these Bonds will be 
accepted as cash at par in subscribing for a new War Loan. 


Bankers will advance money on the security of Exchequer 
Bonds. 


Trustees can hold Exchequer Bonds if registered. 


The Bonds will be issued in denominations of £100, £200, £500, 
£1,000 and £5,000 according to the wishes of the purchaser. 


Further application forms can be obtained from any 
British Consul. 


USE THIS FORM 








5% EXCHEQUER BONDS 


Bearing interest at £5 per Cent. per Annum, payable half-yearly. Repayable at Par 
on the 5th Oct., 1919 or the 5th Oct., 1921 


PRICE OF ISSUE—£100 PER CENT. 


TO THE GOVERNOR AND COMPANY OF THE BANK OF ENG- 
LAND, LONDON, ENGLAND: 


In terms of the Prospectus dated the 27th May, 1916, I/we hereby 


pete Oe G6F Bs caniccssecces Oe Je cecccccece site acini pacers sats 

OR Te TTT TT pounds, of the above-mentioned Bonds repayable on the 

BD OCteD OR ook cvceveecces ...- (Insert here either “1919” or “1921.”) 
The sum of (b) £............ , being the amount of the required pay- 


ment (namely £100 for every £100 of Bonds applied for), is enclosed 
herewith. 


Strike out this Clause ( I ** Transferable in the the Bonds allotted 
—intend to register (d¢) as _ Bank Transfer Books” —_ in respect of this 
e “Transferable by Deed’’ application 


*Strike out top or bottom line 


it Cc) Bonds to Bearer 
are required, 





PLEASE TOE nc kntnciaaenisaks dtantidoberarsetweniernsreeed 
WRITE PSE SUE inc oe sgesidvetageess oskeiutcnrecasavewns 
ISTINCTLY 
— EE nv once dex esdsneredeubhnenbsoensenceerstnbesenns 
PE hnutdidekereccenenises ET re re cre er 


(a) Applications must be for not less than £100, and must be for multiples of £100. 

(b) In order to avoid delay and consequent loss of interest, all remittances should 
be payable in sterling in London. Applications may be forwarded through a 
Banker or Broker as well as direct to the Bank of England. If application is 
made direct to the Bank of England, drafts should be drawn in favour of the 
“Bank of England.” 

(c) Applicants who desire to have Bonds forwarded by post must themselves effect 
any insurance that may be desired. 

(d) Where the intention is to register Bonds, the necessary form of Request for Reg- 
istration will be forwarded by post for signature by the Applicant. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS 


EXCHEQUER BONDS 


Per Acts 29 Vict. c. 25; 52 Vict. c. 6; and 6 & 
7 Geo. V. c. 24. 





Bearing Interest from the date of purchase at 
£5 percent. per annum, payable il-ecaly 
on the Sth April and the 5th October. 

Repayable at par on:—1. 5th October, 1919. 
2. Sth October, 1921. 


Price of Issue fixed by His Majesty's 
Treasury at £100 per cent. 


THE GOVERNOR ann COMPANY orf THE 
BANK OF ENGLAND are authorized by the 
Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treas- 
ury to receive on the 2nd June, 1916, and 
thereafter until further notice, applications for 
Exchequer Bonds as above. 

The Principal and Interest of the Bonds arq 
chargeable on the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom. 

The Bonds will be issued in denominations 
of £100, £200, £500, £1,000 and £5,000 
and will bear interest at £5 per cent. per 
annum, payable half-yearly by coupon, the first 
coupon on each Bond representing interest 
from the date upon which payment for the 
Bond is made until the next succeeding day on 
which a half-yearly payment of interest is due. 

In the event of future loans (other than 
issues made abroad or issues of Exchequer 
Bonds, Treasury Bills, or similar short-dated 
securities) being raised by His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of carrying on the 
War, Bonds of this issue will be accepted, to- 
gether with all undue Coupons, as the equiva- 
lent of cash to the amount of their face value 
for the purpose of subscription to any such 
loan. Interest accrued to the date of the sur- 
render of a Bond will be paid in cash. 

The interest payable from time to time in 
respect of Bonds of this issue will be exempt 
from British Income Tax, present or future, 
if it is shown in the manner directed by the 
Treasury that the Bonds are in the beneficial 
ownership of a person who is not ordinarily 
resident in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Bonds of this issue and the interest payable 
from time to time in respect thereof are ex- 
empt from all British taxation, present or fu- 
ture, if it is shown in like manner that they 
are in the beneficial ownership of a person who 
is neither domiciled nor ordinarily resident in 
the United Kingdom. 

Where a Bond belongs to such a holder, the 
relative Coupons will be paid without deduc- 
tion for Income Tax, or other taxes, if accom- 
panied by a declaration of ownership in such 
form as may be required by the Treasury. 

Every application must specify whether the 
Bonds applied for are to be repayable on the 
5th October, 1919, or on the sth October, rg92r. 
Two Forms of Application must be used where 
Bonds of each maturity are required. 

Bonds of this issue (Ex the first Coupon, 
which will be for interest in respect of a 
broken period), may be lodged for registration 
in the books of the Bank of England on pay- 
ment of a fee of one shilling per Bond. Ap- 
plicants who intend to register their holdings 
forthwith should notify the fact on the Form 
of Application, in which case they will not be 
required to take delivery of the actual Bonds 
or to pay the fee for registration. 

Bonds may be registered in either of the 
following forms, viz. :— 

1. Registered 5% Exchequer Bonds, 1919 or 

oat. Transferable in the Bank Transfer 
ooks: 

2. Registered 5% Exchequer Bonds, 1919 or 

1921, Transferable by Deed. 

Dividends on Registered Bonds will be paid 
without deduction of Income Tax in all cases. 

Holdings of Registered Bonds, which will 

be transferable in any sums which are multi- 
ples of £5, may be re-converted at any time 
in whole or in_part (in multiples of £100) 
into Ponds to Bearer with Coupons attached, 
such re-conversion being effected by means of 
a transfer executed under the provisions ordi- 
narily applying to the transfer of Government 
Stocks. 
_ In case of registration the first Coupon, for 
interest in respect of the broken period, will 
be detached before Bonds are registered. Such 
Coupons may, however, be left in the custody 
of the Bank, in which case a cheque for the 
amount of the interest pavable will be for- 
warded when due to the Holder, or, in the 
case of a joint holding, to the first Holder, in 
whose name the Bonds are originally regis- 
tered. Subsequent dividends on registered 
holdings will be paid by warrants, which will 
be transmitted by post. 
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THE EXPANSION OF THE UNITED STATES 


UROPEANS laugh at us for our naive pride 

in the mere bigness of things; as if we were 

responsible for the size of the Mississippi and 

had ourselves carved the Grand Canyon. Cer- 
tainiy bigness is not greatness. But why may not this 
nation be great as well as big; and, if it can, why shouid 
we not rejoice at having more elbow room for great- 
ness? The town of Athens was greater than the Persian 
empire. But we aim at nothing less than an empire, 
vaster than the Persian, where every town is an Athens. 
We are not a barbarian scrawling crude drawings on a 
cliff side, but a Michel Angelo, able to paint miniatures, 
yet liking better the whole arm sweep at the ceiling of 
the Vatican. 

We have a right to take pride in the bigness of our 
country, for we made it big. It was not born big. We 
conquered the continent from sea to sea and made it a 
country so good to live in that men came to it from the 
ends of the earth at the rate of a million a year. America 
is not an accidental nation. It is a chosen people. A 
German is born a German and an Irishman is born an 
Irishman, but the American is the man who has chosen 
to come to America. Gilbert makes fun of the Britisher 
who “in spite of all temptations to belong to other na- 
tions remains an Englishman.” But it is “greatiy to 
our credit” (or to that of our immediate forebears) 
that we are Americans. All of us except the native 
Indians might have “belonged to other nations” if we 
had so chosen. That Italy exists is largely the work 
of nature; that the United States exists is wholiy the 
work of man. 


HE Declaration of Independence gave us our start in 

life, a New England farm and a southern plantation. 
The rest we have got for ourselves. Not a quarter ci 
the United States as it exists today was ever under the 
British flag. Our histories have been written too ex- 
clusively on the Atlantic coast. Let Easterners, if they 
like, confine their attention to the Revolution which 
freed their native land from foreign rulers. Those who 
were born west of the Mississippi are more concerned 
with the ways by which their native land was freed 
from its foreign rulers. George III seems as remote 
to them as Charlemagne or Artaxerxes. He whose crimes 
are devoutly recited on the Fourth of July was a pussy- 
cat tyrant compared with such as Charles V of the 
Holy Roman Empire, Philip II of Spain, Catherine II, 
Paul, Alexander I and II, Nicholas, czars of Russia, 


Louis XIV and XV of France, Napoleon Bonaparte 
and the sixty Mexican presidents who ruled over our 
western territory. 


NE would naturally think that the people of the 

East who had freed their land from British kings 
would be eager to rescue the West from worse rule. 
But no. Each step in the expansion of the United States, 
whether by war or purchase, has met with the heated 
opposition of the northeastern corner of the country. 
For a century and a quarter it has been a continuous 
fight between frontier and tidewater. Every time the 
country outgrew its clothes the old folks at home grum- 
ble at the expense of the new suit. 

When Jefferson bought the Louisiana territory at 
three cents an acre it was denounced by the New 
Englanders as an unwarranted extravagance, a sur- 
reptitious subsidy to France. Those who own a Kansas 
or Iowa farm will appreciate the validity of this criti- 
cism. Gusnold declared that this “vast unmanageable 
extent threatens at no distant date the subversion of 
the Union.” It was, on the contrary, the West that saved 
the Union. 

William Cullen Bryant wrote his first volume of 
poetry, “The Embargo,” in criticism of Jefferson for 
spending money in the purchase of worthless land in 
the West instead of using it to build up a big navy for 
the protection of eastern shipping against European 
oppression. Jefferson, being something of a scientist, 
had mentioned, in his message to Congress justifying 
the Louisiana Purchase, that the new territory con- 
tained interesting natural curiosities such as fossil 
bones and horned frogs. To a mind like Bryant’s this 
seemed the hight of absurdity, and he scores Jefferson 
in this lively fashion: 

Go, wretch! resign the Presidential chair, 
Disclose thy secret measures, foul or fair; 

Go, search with curious eye for horned frogs 
Mid the wild waste of Louisianian bogs; 

Or where the Ohio rolls his turbid stream 
Dig for huge bones, thy glory and thy theme. 

Lowell, like Bryant, was willing enough to write 
poetry in praise of the Revolutionary War, which freed 
his state from Great Britain, but when it was a ques- 
tion of freeing from Mexico territory a hundred times 
as great as Massachusetts he poured upon it the bitter- 
est contempt. The “Biglow Papers” were written in 
the New England dialect, but this is unnecessary. Even 
if they had been put in plain English, any one could 
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have told where they came from, for they were written 
in the New England spirit. 

When Seward bought Alaska at two cents an acre he 
was accused of giving a surreptitious subsidy to Russia. 
“What a price to pay for icebergs!” exclaimed his op- 
ponents. But Alaska, which cost us $7,200,000, now pro- 
duces wealth amounting to $40,000,000 a year, thus pay- 
ing more than 500 per cent annually on the investment. 


O generation after generation those who have tried to 

set bounds to the United States have been left looking 
as foolish as the courtiers of Canute, who thought to 
check the rising tide. The Independent, we are proud to 
say, has never been found in that position. We have 
sometimes criticized the manner in which the expansion 
of the United States was being accomplished. But we 
have always realized the benefits of such expansion both 
to the United States and to the acquired territory. And 
we have never ceased to hope and labor for the further 
expansion of our country. 

We say this not in the way of a boast, but as a reply 
to the many friends of The Independent who have re- 
cently written in to remonstrate with us for certain edi- 
torials on the Mexican situation which seem to them in- 
consistent with what they are kind enough to call our 
“honorable record” or our “glorious past.” As to this it 
is sufficient to say that while we admit that we may be 
wrong, we deny being inconsistent. If we are wrong now 
in putting faith in a greater America, we have been 
wrong for sixty-eight years, and we should hate to be- 
lieve that. 

The editorial which especially grieved our kind friends 
is that of July 3, “No Binding of Our Hands,” in which 
we said: 

It is conceivable that it may become our destiny to extend 
the borders of the United States to the south—not for our 
own aggrandizement or profit, but for the sake of the people 
of those troubled regions, for the sake of the peace and good 
order of the Western Hemisphere, of which we are in a real 


sense the rightful guardians. . . . At this critical moment 
there should be no Platt Amendment. 


What is there objectionable about this? It is simply 
a warning against making unnecessary pledges which 
later we might find that we cannot or ought not to keep. 
To take an illustration from the other side of the worid: 
England has just annexed Egypt. This is justifiable not 
merely as a war measure, but in the interests of the 
Egyptians and of the world at large. The country has 
never been so prosperous since the days of the Pharaohs 
as it has been since 1882 under British administration. 
The people have never had a more just and liberal gov- 
ernment in the six thousand years of its history. The 
area of irrigable land has been greatly increased and 
railroads have been constructed. If the British should 
withdraw now and no other power take possession, the 
country, in spite of the good start it has now, would 
probably lapse into its former ruinous condition. But 
altho the British occupation has justified itself by its 
works, yet every Englishman, jealous for the honor of 
his country, must now regret that England is under 
treaty obligation never to fortify the Suez Canal or to 
exercize political control over Egypt, and that her states- 
men have been in the past so profuse in their promises 
to evacuate the country. 

Now in our Mexican War of 1848 there are some 
things that we are all sorry for, but we are all glad of 


what was most condemned at the time, that a territory 
greater than the original thirteen states was rescued 
from misrule and neglect. If the United States should 
be compelled to intervene in Mexico—as we hope it wiil 
not—it is quite likely that the population of part of the 
occupied territory would want to remain under Amer- 
ican administration. We have the best of evidence that 
many Mexicans prefer the United States to their own 
government, for 150,000 have left Mexico for the United 
States within the last eight years. 

We are not advocating the conquest of Mexico or any 
part of it. On the contrary, we should greatly deplore it. 
We want Mexico to govern herself. But she must govern 
herself; not give way to anarchy and brigandage. We 
believe that Mexico is capable of self-government, and 
because we have that confidence in her people we look 
forward in glad anticipation to a day when Mexico shall 
voluntarily ask to be admitted to this union of self-gov- 
erning states. If that day ever comes we hope that none 
will be so rude as to deny her admission as was the case 
when Texas and Hawaii first came knocking at the door. 

The expansion of the United States to four times its 
original size has come more by voluntary annexation and 
purchase than by war, and we hope that all its further 
expansion will be done peaceably, and never by force. 
But to say that henceforth the United States shall cease 
growing seems to us as foolish as it is wicked. Uncle Sam 
has never been like Peter Pan, the boy who refused to 
grow up. American ideals are high enough and the 
American Constitution is wide enough to cover any race 
or clime. That we know, because it has been tried. So 
we look forward with hope and eagerness to a Greater 
United States and a Greater beyond that. We confess 
that we are unable to see how any patriotic American 
who loves his country and really believes in her insti- 
tutions can fail to agree with us. 








THE RECOGNITION OF WOMEN’S RIGHTS 


HE announcement of Premier Asquith, that “rep- 

resentatives of the women have presented to me a 
perfectly unanswerable case” for recognition in the new 
franchise bill, is not unexpected. It seems to be gener- 
ally conceded by all parties that woman suffrage is 
bound to come as the natural result of the change in the 
status of woman effected by the war. The history of the 
movement in our own country was the same. Before the 
Civil War the aspirations of the women were ridiculed, 
but they did such splendid work, both in relief organiza- 
tions and home industries, that after the war their prop- 
erty and educational disabilities began to be removed, 
and in 1869 they gained their political rights for the 
first time in Wyoming. In times of peace and high living 
there is a tendency to regard women as playthings 
rather than helpmates, so usually the most heated oppo- 
sition to the recognition of woman’s right to personal 
independence is found in the wealthy centers of popula- 
tion and among classes living in luxury. In pioneer com- 
munities and in times of privation the real worth of 
woman is better appreciated. 

The foremost, tho by no means the strongest, argu- 
ment against woman suffrage has always been the sup- 
posititious connection between ballots and bullets. Since 
women could not bear arms it was argued that they 
ought not to vote. The fact that all voters do not fight. 
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and that fighting men have rarely been voters seemed to 
have no effect upon the minds of those who raised the 
objection. It is heard even in America, where almost the 
only class of men excluded from the polls is the regular 
army. 

But the new mode of warfare has swept away what- 
ever appearance of validity there was in this old anti 
argument. Lloyd George in his speeches has always in- 
sisted that the men making munitions were just as truly 
fighting the Germans as the men in the trenches. But 
“the men making munitions” now are largely women. 
There are over 600,000 women engaged in the British 
munition factories, practically enlisted in the service 
under the war department. It seems like a return to the 
days of our heroic grandmothers who cast bullets and 
loaded the muskets that the men fired thru the chinks 
of the log house at the Indians. 

A few years ago, in the Parliamentary debate on the 
suffrage question, Mr. Asquith led the anti side against 
members of his own cabinet. The Prime Minister is one 
of the shrewdest politicians alive, and, since he sees that 
further opposition is hopeless, it is evident that the 
women’s cause is practically won in England. Even in 
German papers, which formerly sneered at the idea 
of women voting, we now read that the participation of 
the German women in the service of the state will en- 
title them to the franchise in the future. 








SETTLE IT, AND BE JUST 
HE primary and immediate purpose of the law, as 
the lawyers and the political philosophers tell us, is 
not to render justice but to settle disputes. The secondary 
and ideal purpose is to establish justice, and the closer 
approximation decisions make to justice the greater is 
the probability that settled disputes will stay settled. 

These principles of common sense have been exempli- 
fied over and over in the history of the relations of the 
public, organized as the state, to private interests. The 
state in its early development interposed its good offices 
to terminate private feuds. Gradually it asserted its au- 
thority and compelled quarreling individuals to accept 
public adjudication. Then, slowly, the courts, the legisla- 
tures and the parliaments developed the common sense 
of justice and the rule of reason as rules of law for 
general application, and established a solid moral ground 
upon which to settle disputes. 

From time to time these principles and methods have 
been extended to new fields of application, as the multi- 
plication of human activities and the complication of 
human relationships in the increasing populations of the 
modern world have created new antagonisms of interest 
and new disputes. At the present moment we witness the 
beginnings of an assertion of the authority of the state 
to settle disputes between labor and capital, because, 
after years of increasing stress and waste and annoy- 
ance, these quarrels now begin to be intolerable to the 
general public. 

This is the tremendous significance, as we indicated 
last week, of the interposition of Mayor Mitchel in the 
street railway strike in New York City, and it is the 
significance of the part that President Wilson has un- 
hesitatingly taken in the struggle between the steam 
railway corporations and the organizations of railway 
employees. The public is fully awake to what these new 
initiatives mean, and the most responsible organs of 


public opinion, including newspapers that have been re- 
garded as of strong capitalistic bias, are saying that the 
public interest in the railroads is paramount. Neither 
the employees nor the owners of stocks and bonds as pri- 
vate property can now be given first consideration. 

Steps such as have already been taken are never re- 
traced in social evolution. An advance movement of pub- 
lic opinion upon questions of paramount public interest 
and authority never reverses itself. The relations of fed- 
eral, state and municipal governments to labor and cap- 
ital, from this time on, in this country, will be those of 
bolder and increasingly effective assertion of the right, 
duty and power of the state to prevent and settle dis- 
putes. If at first the settlements are of a rough and 
ready sort, and not ideally just, never mind. The settle- 
ment on some terms or other is the primary business. 

But if things settled are to stay settled the approxi- 
mation to justice must be close and it must progressive- 
ly be made closer. This, too, the public sees, and a very 
serious effort will be made by intelligent men to under- 
stand the actual labor situation as it is today, and as 
from year to year it may develop. Because the effort will 
be sincere it will be useless for managers or brother- 
hoods to go on handing out the “bunk” that both have 
been manufacturing and distributing for. years. The 
public, for example, will not accept without proof asser- 
tions from the manager’s side that this or that conces- 
sion is “impossible.” It is remembered that the railroads 
most positively declared that steam heating and the abo- 
lition of car stoves were “impossible.” They said that 
safety platforms and couplers on all trains were “im- 
possible,” and as for getting rid of link and pin coup- 
lings on freight trains that was “impossible” in the 
most absolute sense of the word. Yet not one of these 
things actually was impossible. State and federal gov- 
ernments said that they must be done, and they were 
done. The brotherhoods, on their part, have put out 
“bunk” in bales on the conditions indispensable to the 
maintenance of successful organization. The preposter- 
ous notion that the slackers, incompetents and worse 
must be protected by the unions against discipline and 
discharge is a glaring example. 

By all means let governments now assert their author- 
ity and the paramount public interest in these grave 
matters. First, let them settle disputes with a vigor that 
will leave no doubt that they mean business. Let them, 
however, most assiduously study the possibilities of jus- 
tice, and strive to attain it. The resulting benefits will 
reach beyond the economic gains, They will develop the 
general intelligence of the community, make for com- 
mon sense, and quicken the public conscience. 








AN ANTI-CAMPAIGN ? 

S a candidate Mr. Hughes has not yet come up to 

expectations. It is true that he has been received 
everywhere with large and enthusiastic audiences. That 
was to be expected. It is also true that he has exhibited 
upon the platform sufficient “pep” and “zing” to dis- 
pel the myth, sedulously being cultivated by his op- 
ponents, that he is cold and austere. The trouble is 
that he has not yet told the American people positively 
and concretely just what he proposes to do if elected 
President. It is not enough to demonstrate President 
Wilson’s sins of omission and commission. The Ameri- 
can people know them already. It is not enough to 
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promise to instil efficiency into the government service 
and to eliminate graft. Everybody knows Mr. Hughes 
will endeavor to do this. 

The American people want to know what constructive 
program Mr. Hughes has to offer them. They demand 
of a leader a demonstration of leadership. There is a 
serious danger that the Republican candidate may be- 
come an “anti.” And it never pays in this world to 
be an anti-anything. 


A SCHOLASTIC STRAW 


HE straw vote taken in the summer school of Co- 

lumbia University is of unusual interest, since all 
parts of the country were represented among the eight 
thousand students gathered there. On presidential pref- 
erence Wilson led by 1216 to 848 for Hughes. The South 
and Central states went Democratic by large majorities; 
the New England and Middle Atlantic states went Re- 
publican by smaller majorities. Woman suffrage was 
carried by 1539 to 347; a remarkable showing, consider- 
ing that more than a quarter of the students voting 
came from the South, where suffrage is commonly con- 
sidered weak. Of the votes against the suffrage, 209 
were cast by women and 138 by men. National prohibi- 
tion received a majority in every state, the total vote 
being 1566 for and 362 against. On the question of mili- 
tary training in the public schools the vote was more 
evenly divided, 917 ballots reading “Yes” and 895 read- 
ing “No.” Of those who took part in the election about 
three-sevenths were women, mostly school teachers. 








THE CHANNEL TUNNEL 


HE war has brought out many instances of the 

lack of foresight on the part of those whose busi- 
ness it is to think things out for the nation, but one 
of the most striking was the refusal of the British 
military authorities to permit the construction of a 
tunnel connecting France and England. For many 
years before the war this 


considered. It was pointed out that the tunnel could be 
arranged so that it could be blown up or inundated at a 
moment’s notice, but even this did not reassure the “ex- 
perts” and it was gravely argued that the resistance of 
France would be so weak that a German army might 
break thru to Calais before the floodgates could be 
opened. 

The objections against the tunnel] make most amus- 
ing reading in the light of later events. The estimated 
cost, $80,000,000, is less than France and England are 
spending on the war in two days. If the tunnel had 
been constructed in 1914 the British army might have 
been got to Belgium before the fall of Namur, and the 
terrible retreat from Mons need not have taken place. 
The fleet would not have needed to guard the Channel 
so vigilantly, and it would no longer be necessary to 
keep two million men at home and out of the fight to 
guard against a possible German invasion. If the Ger- 
mans had had more submarines and used them as ruth- 
lessly as they did before the American protest, England 
might well have been isolated and starved out in a few 
months. But with the submarines undermined by a 
subterranean passage England would be secure from 
isolation so long as her continental ally held out, and 
France could receive reinforcements and supplies with- 
out danger of German interference. It is now decided 
that the Channel tunnel is to be constructed—after 
the war. 





SHALL WE BE PREPARED ? 


ONGRESS has at last completed its national de- 

fense program. Six hundred and thirty-seven mil- 
lion three hundred and forty-four thousand dollars— 
the largest amount ever authorized in time of peace by 
any nation on earth—is available next year for our army 
and navy. Thus the United States spends fifty million 
more on her navy than England—the greatest naval 
power on earth—did the year before the war, and only 
thirty-five million dollars less on her army than Germany 
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had been urged in the inter- 
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ests of commerce. It was 
shown that England was los- 
ing trade because the Ger- 
man steamers landed passen- 
gers and goods directly on 
the continent, and the Brit- 
ish people were paying more 
for food and raw material 
than if they had direct rail- 
road connection. The plans 
were undeniably feasible and 
it was calculated that the 
project would pay a good 
profit. The French Govern- 
ment gave its approval and 
the tunnel would have been 
begun in 1907, but the Brit- 
ish war department vetoed it 
on the ground that it would 
endanger the safety of Eng- 
land, That it would secure 
the safety of France, which 
they were pledged to protect, 
does not seem to have been 








WHICH SIDE AND WHY? 


Rarely if ever has there been a presidential 
campaign in which issues were so hazy or party 
lines so loosely drawn. Thousands of voters who 
ordinarily would have made up their minds which 
party to support as soon as the conventions were 
held or before are still at sea. It is then all the 
more important that those who have settled the 
question for themselves should make known their 
views. The speeches of the candidates and pro- 
fessional spellbinders or the editorials of the par- 
tizan and neutral press cannot be relied upon to 
give the actual inclinations of the electorate. 

So we call for speeches from the floor. Can you 
give us in three sentences or so the chief reason 
for your choice of presidential candidate? If so, 
send it in to us at once. A postal card will do. Let- 
ters of over a hundred words are likely to be so 
cut down as to be unrecognizable by their au- 
thors. Be frank about it and give us the real rea- 
son of your preference and the most convincing 
argument why your candidate should be elected. 
All replies must be in by September 11. A selec- 
tion of them will be published two weeks after 
that date. 














year before the war. 

Our _ security-at-any-cost 
friends have thus got all 
they wanted and more than 
they had any reason to ex- 
pect. We now look to them to 
make good their promises 
that if sufficient funds were 
provided the United States 
would be amply protected 
from any possible danger of 
war from abroad. We shall 
also expect them to keep 
their further promise that a 
large army and navy shall 
not promote an aggressive 
spirit of militarism among 
the American people. 

We also have a right to 
demand that this enormous 
and unprecedented sum of 
money be expended honestly 
and in accordance with 


modern efficiency methods. 
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The Thsestened President Wilson has 
Railway Strike devoted most of his 
time and energy 
thruout the entire week to an attempt 
to bring together the railroad man- 
agers and the representatives of the 
disaffected labor unions, but with no 
more success than delaying the com- 
ing of the threatened strike. Both 
sides give him credit for the earnest- 
ness of his efforts to restore industrial 
peace, but the owners seem still con- 
vinced that an obligatory eight-hour 
day and the high rate of overtime pay 
demanded by the unions would practi- 
cally result in driving many of the 
railroad lines of the country into bank- 
ruptcy, while the workmen will listen 
to no proposal of arbitration or media- 
tion unless the principle of the eight- 
hour day is first conceded. It is not im- 
possible, however, that some com- 
promise may yet be hit upon which 
will end the present deadlock. 
On the whole, the chief obstacle to 
a settlement is the attitude of the rail- 
road managers and owners, and this is 
because President Wilson in the course 
of his negotiations with the labor lead- 
ers exprest his willingness to concede 
their chief demand, that the eight-hour 
day be granted without any arbitration 
of that issue. He proposed that the 
railroads try the experiment of grant- 
ing an eight-hour day to test whether 
there would in fact be the financial loss 
to the stockholders which the railroad 
managers have predicted. On the other 
hand, he suggested that, if the short 
time which the unions demanded were 


granted to them, the unions should 
drop their demand for an increased 
rate of pay for overtime, and that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
might allow increased freight rates to 
the railroads if experience should prove 
that without such increase they could 
not continue business. The working of 
the proposed plan would be observed 
and reported upon by a special body of 
experts appointed by the President. 
These suggestions of Mr. Wilson were 
not unacceptable to the unionists, but 
the railroad managers protest that they 
involve an abandonment of the prin- 
ciple of arbitration, since the labor 
representatives have refused to sub- 
mit their claims unreservedly to an 
impartial tribunal. They also point out, 
not without reason, that it will be diffi- 
cult to get the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to consent to an adequate 
increase of freight rates, in view of 
the protest that such action would 
probably arouse among the shippers. 
Louis W. Hill, president of the 
Great Northern, is the most bitter op- 
ponent of President Wilson’s com- 
promise proposals. “If every other 
railroad of the country should accept 
the eight-hour principle,” he declared, 
“we would stand out alone against it.” 
He pointed out that southern railroads 
which had attempted to operate on the 
eight-hour schedule were now in the 
hands of receivers and insisted that he 
would fight to the last before such a 
fate should overtake his road. The ma- 
jority of railroad officials are more 
willing to negotiate than Mr. Hill and 


still hope for a basis of agreement. 
The railroad employees also are not 
unanimous in their determination to 
resort to a general strike if they fail 
to gain their full demands without it. 
More than 35,000 employees of the 
Pennsylvania lines east of Pittsburg 
have petitioned to Congress against a 
strike and in favor of arbitration. 


. The definite settlement 
The Mexican of our difficulties with 

Situation the de facto govern- 
ment in Mexico by joint conference be- 
tween representatives of the two na- 
tions has been delayed by the refusal 
of Justice Brandeis to serve as one of 
the three American representatives. It 
is said that Chief Justice White ad- 
vised Mr. Brandeis that his time would 
be fully occupied by his Supreme 
Court duties and that he had better de- 
cline the appointment. Secretary Lane 
of the Interior is the only one of the 
American commissioners who has ac- 
cepted office. President Wilson is re- 
ported to be having great difficulty in 
finding men of the requisite ability 
who are willing to take part in such a 
delicate and dubious mission. It is re- 
membered that all previous efforts to 
settle the Mexican question thru diplo- 
matic agents, such as the A B C medi- 
ation and John Lind’s unofficial em- 
bassy, have been futile. The threatened 
railroad strike has induced the govern- 
ment to suspend its order to send 25,- 
000 more men from the State militia 
camps to the border because of the dif- 
ficulty of moving supplies for such a 


























Bulletin, Sydney, Australia 
INVULNERABLE 


President of a great unarmed republic: “Almighty dollars, what am I to 
do? This dangerous creature is illiterate!” 


Loa Victoire, Paris 


GERMANS BEHIND IT 


Uncle Sam: ‘‘There’s evidently a ‘Bochery’ down there."’ Boche is the sol- 
diers’ slang for German 
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large force with the principal railroad 
lines of the country not in effective op- 
eration. The militia now at the border 
are somewhat impatient to return to 
the duties of civil life, since-there ap- 
pears little prospect of new border 
raids that the regular army cannot 
handle. General Funston is_ said to 
have sent a telegram to Washington, 
the exact wording of which is un- 
known, suggesting the withdrawal of 
American troops now on Mexican soil. 
The longing of the militia to leave 
the border has been intensified by the 
unfavorable climatic conditions which 
they have had to face. After enduring 
a hot summer they have suffered the 
rage of a Texas storm which flooded 
the camping ground at Brownsville 
and destroyed a large amount of stores 
and equipment. The storm struck the 
Texas coast from Corpus Christi to 
Harlingen, a front of some 200 miles, 
and then swept inland. Ten persons 
were drowned by the wreck of the 
steamer “Pilot Boy” off Port Aransas, 
and crops to the value of millions of 
dollars were ruined by the hurricane. 
The Carranza government issued a 
decree on August 17 providing that for- 
eigners intending to acquire land con- 


cessions for mines, oil, timber or fish- 
eries must renounce all their treaty 
privileges as citizens of a foreign na- 
tion and assume the same obligations 
as native Mexicans. This step is part 
of the well-known policy of the de facto 
government to Mexicanize all the in- 
dustries of the country. 


Mr. Hughes has an ad- 
vantage over his rival 
for the presidency in 
that he is no longer tied down to the 
duties of the Supreme Court, whereas 
Mr. Wilson is forced to spend all of 
his time at Washington while there 
are so many difficult public questions 
that demand his presence. President 
Wilson’s active part in the Democratic 
campaign will probably begin with the 
formal notification of his renomination 
for the presidency which will take place 
September 2 at Long Branch, New 
Jersey. After his speech on that occa- 
sion, he will accept invitations to speak 
in several parts of the country, but it 
is announced that he will make no 
formal tour. In the meantime the man- 
agers of the Democratic campaign are 
kept very busy in Mr. Wilson’s behalf 
answering charges brought by Mr. 
fHughes against 
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the Campaign 











the record of 
the administra- 
tion, particular- 
ly in regard to 
alleged _ spoils- 
manship in the 
matter of ap- 
pointments’ to 
the Federal civil 
service. 

Mr. Hughes 
has been very 
active during 
the week in 
stumping’ the 
states of the 
Pacific coast, 
and everywhere 
his personality 
seems to have 
made a_ very, 
favorable im- 
pression. His 
speeches are, in 
part, attacks 
upon the record 
of the present 
administration 
as weak and 
erratic in di- 
plomacy and 
shortsighted in 
domestic _ poli- 
tics, and in part 
a plea for more 
efficient admin- 
istration, a re- 
turn to a really 
protective tariff 
and a wise reg- 
ulation of in- 
dustry upon a 
national scale. 
Perhaps his 
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most interesting 


THE DESCENT OF MR. HUGHES statement of 
The candidate and Mrs. Hughes visited the Leonard Copper Mine at Butte. opinion was his 
Both of them worked an air drill 2000 feet underground and had a beau- 


tiful time 


emphatic dec- 


laration at Tacoma in favor of set- 
tling all international controversies by 
judicial means. He said in part: 

I desire to have this nation have a part 
in the international organization of peace. 
We want frequent conferences among the 
nations to establish conditions, to estab- 
lish principles of international law, to 
make new rules in new conditions, to en- 
large the area of international agreement. 
We desire a world court by which contro- 
versies susceptible of judicial determination 
may be determined. 

We desire to take our part in the great 
world-function of securing world-peace by 
having matters submitted in the first in- 
stance to councils of conciliation, to courts, 
for the purpose of judicial determination. 

In California, Mr. Hughes had the 
misfortune to arrive in the midst of a 
bitter factional fight between the regu- 
lar Republicans, who supported Mr. 
Taft for president in 1912, and the 
Progressives, who left the Republican 
party under the leadership of Governor 
Hiram Johnson in 1912 and returned to 
it with him this year. The ex-Progres- 
sives complain that the regulars are 
monopolizing all the nominations and 
declare that there will be a third state 
ticket in the field this fall unless a 
more generous attitude is adopted by 
the Republican leaders. Mr. Hughes 
thought to satisfy both factions by de- 
claring his neutrality in the local fight, 
but this disappointed the followers of 
Governor Johnson, who hoped that he 
would publicly endorse their claims. 


Wilson Vetoes President Wilson 

Army Bill startled Congress 

and the country on 
August 18 by vetoing the army appro- 
priation bill, which had been the chief 
item of the legislative program of the 
administration. The measure will be 
immediately reintroduced into the 
House of Representatives and forced 
thru the House and the Senate with 
the least possible delay in a form 
which the President can approve. The 
President’s objection was not to the 
substance of the bill, which he appears 
to regard as a satisfactory solution of 
the problem of adequate preparedness, 
but to a “rider” slipped into the meas- 
ure by Representative Hay, chairman 
of the Military Committee of the 
House, which exempted army officers 
on the retired list from army discipline 
and liability to trial by court martial. 
This provision was vigorously opposed 
by military authorities on the ground 
that it would be destructive of all dis- 
cipline, since the retired officers to 
whom exemption was extended are 
liable to service in time of war. The 
veto message declares in part: 

The purpose of the articles of war in 
times of peace is to bring about a uni- 
formity in the application of military dis- 
cipline which will make the entire organi- 
zation coherent and effective and to en- 
gender a spirit of coéperation and proper 
subordination to authority which will in 
time of war instantly make the entire army 
a unit in its purpose of self-sacrifice and 
devotion to duty in the national defense. 
These purposes cannot be accomplished if 
the retired officers, still a part of the mili- 
tary establishment, still relied upon to per- 
form important duties, are excluded, upon 
retirement, from the wholesome and unify- 


ing effect of this subjection to a common 
discipline. 
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While the army appropriation bill is 
being made over to satisfy the Presi- 
dent, the naval appropriation bill, call- 
ing for an expenditure of over three 
hundred and thirteen million dollars, 
has been made ready for his signature. 
The House of Representatives accepted 
the conference report without a roll- 
call on August 18. The real test vote 
came on the Senate amendments to the 
shipbuilding program, which provide 
for a total of 157 new ships of all 
classes, including four dreadnaughts 
and four battle cruisers. On August 15 
the shipbuilding provisions of the bill 
passed the House of Representatives 
by a vote of 283 to 51. The fifty-one 
little navy men included thirty-five 


members of the Democratic party, fif-- 


teen Republicans and the single Social- 
ist in the House, Representative Lon- 
don of New York. The geographical 
distribution of the vote is curious and 
significant. With the exception of Lon- 
don of New York, Bailey of Pennsyl- 
vania, and seven other Representatives 
from the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin, all 
of the fifty-one who stood out against 
the naval increase came from states 
west of the Mississippi or south of 
the Ohio. 


Besides bringing the 
Busy Congress army and navy appro- 

priation bills to their 
final passage and investigating the ad- 
vantages of the proposed purchase of 
the Danish West Indies, Congress is 
considering many other measures that 
form a part of this year’s legislative 
program. On August 18, the House of 
Representatives agreed to the child 
labor bill in the form in which it left 
the Senate. As it originally passed the 
House the measure forbade the inter- 
state transportation only of those goods 
in the manufacture of which child 
labor had been actually employed; as 
amended in the Senate, it prohibits 
shipment from state to state of any 
products whatever from an establish- 
ment which does not conform to the re- 
strictions of the new bill. The measure, 
which becomes effective one year after 
it receives the approval of the Presi- 
dent, bars absolutely the products of 
any mine or quarry employing children 
under sixteen, and the products of any 
mill, cannery, workshop or factory em- 
ploying children under fourteen or em- 
ploying children under sixteen more 
than eight hours a day or six days a 
week or at night. 

On August 16, the Senate passed the 
bill extending greater self-government 
to the Philippines by a vote of 37 to 22. 
The vote was a strictly party one, no 
Republicans supporting the measure. 
The Clarke amendment, which desig- 
nated a definite date for the relinquish- 
ment of the islands, has been aban- 
doned, but the preamble still states that 
the American control of the Philippines 
will end whenever a “stable government 
has been established” and the Repub- 
lican opposition centered its attack on 
the language of the preamble rather 
than on the actual provisions of the 
bill. By the Philippines bill both houses 
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WAVING A GREETING TO PARALYSIS BABIES 
Mothers and fathers and brothers and sisters of the patients of the poliomyelitis patients in the 
City Hospital, Newark, New Jersey, are allowed to stand on the lawn and wave to the sick young- 
sters—but sometimes somebody’s youngster is not at the window 


of the Philippine legislature will be 
elected by popular vote and the size of 
the electorate is increased. 

The government shipping bill, which 
passed the Senate two days later, was 
also carried by a strict party vote of 
38 to 21. The bill creates a shipping 
board of five commissioners appointed 
by the president. This board is au- 
thorized to build, purchase or charter 
vessels for use in ocean commerce, and 
to organize one or more corporations 
with a capital stock not exceeding $50,- 
000,000, of which stock the government 
would hold the majority, to operate 
merchant vessels. The expenses in which 
the shipping bill will involve the govern- 
ment are to be defrayed by the issue 
of Panama Canal bonds. On August 19, 
the Senate passed the workmen’s com- 
pensation bill for federal employes, 
granting a relief of two-thirds of regu- 
lar wages thruout disability, medical at- 
tendance, and benefit to dependents in 
case of death. 


The Battle of O" another page of 
this issue we give a 
sketch map and de- 
scription of the battlefield which has 
been chosen by the Allics for the cru- 
cial trial of strength. It was there ex- 
plained that the next step to be taken 
by the British would be the straighten- 
ing of their line at the angles occupied 
the villages of Thiepval on the north 
and Guillemont on the east. To these 
points the Germans have held tena- 
ciously, but during the week the Brit- 
ish have made progress toward taking 
them. A push north of Poziéres put 
them in possession of a high ridge be- 
tween Poziéres and Thiepval, which 
will enable them now to shell Thiepval 
from the east as well as from the west. 
The reason why Thiepval was not 


the Somme 


taken weeks ago with the other vil- 
lages round about was because it was 
protected on the south by an elaborate 
system of entrenchments known as the 
Leipzig Redoubt. The British have 
taken some of these trenches and their 
new advance brings on three sides 
of it. 

North of Martinpuich, on the road 
to Bapaume, there are a beet sugar re- 
finery, an old stone mill and a brick- 
yard, of no great value in themselves, 
yet several thousand men have given 
their lives for their possession and 
probably many thousand more will be 
sacrificed for the same object during 
the next few days. 

The German reaction to the British 
advance in this sector was unusually 
slow in coming and when it came it 
was ineffective. Six times the German 
infantry charged the new British line 
north of Poziéres, but without making 
a break in it. 

On the 18th the French and British 
combined in a drive toward the east 
on both side of Hardecourt, the point 
where the two forces join. The gains 
were from 200 to 600 yards, bringing 
the British to Guillemont and the 
French to Maurepas. These villages lie 
respectively to the north and south of 
Combies, the most important town be- 
tween Péronne and Bapaume. Each ad- 
vance in this direction brings the 
French nearer to Péronne, on the 
north, from which side it may be at- 
tacked without the necessity of cross- 
ing the Somme River, which runs cast 
of it. 

The French counter attack in the 
Verdun region is making progress. The 
village of Fleury, on the hill next to 
Verdun, which the Germans took some 
time ago, has now been complctcly re- 
taken by the French. 
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CLOSING IN ON LEMBERG 
The dotted line marks the Russian front, and beyond that General Brusiloff has turned the Aus- 
trian line on the Dniester above Stanislau. By crossing the Stokhod on the north and the Zlota 
Lipa on the south, the Russians have broken thru the river barriers protecting Kovel and Lemberg. 
The capture of Jablonitza Pass in the Carpathian Mountains gives them access to Hungary. The 
solid line represents the Russian front before starting their great offensive the first of June 


The First Battle History repeats itself, 
but rarely at such a 
short interval as in 
the present case. Two years ago on 
August 17 the Russians crost the 
Galician border to take Lemberg and 
the Austrians fell back upon the same 
line of defense they now occupy, along 
the Zlota Lipa River, forty miles cast 
of the city. The same men are now in 
command of the Russian forces as were 
in 1914; Alexis Brusiloff and Nikolas 
Ruzsky. General Ruzsky led the Russian 
right, coming down the railroad from 
Brody. General Brusiloff led the left, 
coming up the Dniester River. Von 
Ruzsky has charge of the Riga sector, 
while Brusiloff has command in the 
south. 

The position occupied by the Aus- 
trians, then and now, is naturally a 
strong one. It runs eight miles thru a 


for Lemberg 


region of broken volcanic hills. Its right 
or southern end is protected by the 
Dniester River, its left or northern end 
is protected by the Bug River. It would 
be very hard to pierce such a position 
by a frontal attack,so Brusiloff is trying 
the same scheme that proved so success- 
ful before, that is, to cross the Zlota 
Lipa River near where it empties into 
the Dniester and roll up the Austrian 
right. In 1914 this maneuver was car- 
ried out by the brilliant young Bul- 
garian general, Radko Dmitrieff, but he 
seems to have retired from active serv- 
ice in the Russian army since his coun- 
try took the German side. 

Brusiloff’s army effected a crossing 
of the Zlota Lipa on August 26, and 
his Cossacks, under Dmitrieff, made 
such a quick march northward that the 
Austrians were taken on the flank and 
thrown into confusion. Their retreat 


was so hasty and disorderly that the 
Russians took 64,000 prisoners and 
trainloads of supplies. Lemberg was 
left undefended and a few days later 
the Russians entered the capital in 
triumph. 

The question now is, how far will 
history repeat itself? Will the Aus- 
trians be able to hold the line in front 
of Lemberg any better than before? 
The odds against them are probably 
greater than ever. Both sides, it may 
be assumed, have profited equally by 
the experience gained in the two years 
of warfare. How they stand in the 
matter of munitions it is impossible to 
surmise. 

General von Auffenberg, who as com- 
mander of the Austrian army was 
held responsible for the disastrous 
defeat before Lemberg, has been re- 
placed by the redoubtable von Hin- 
denburg, who has gone in person to 
Kovel to check the Russian advance. 
The line before Lemberg has been stif- 
fened by the accession of as many 
German troops as can be spared from 
other parts of the Russian line or from 
the French front. The Kaiser himself 
has visited Kovel to inspire his troops 
by his presence. So it is evident that 
every effort is to be made to prevent 
a repetition of the humiliating rout of 
two years ago. 


The capital of 
Galicia is defended 
from ‘attack from 
the southeast by three moats, the 
Sereth, the Strypa and the Zlota Lipa 
rivers. These run southward to the 
Dniester River in parallel and about 
twenty miles apart. The Austrians as 
they fell back have tried to make a 
stand at each of these moat rivers in 
succession, but one by one the Russians 
have crost them. The Austrians held 
on to the Strypa to the last moment 
and then had to retreat so rapidly that 
they had not time securely to establish - 
themselves on the Zlota Lipa River. 
They still hold the western bank of 
this river for most of its length, but 
lower down, near where it runs into 
the Dniester, the Russians have gained 
a footing on the right bank. What is 
still more threatening, they are work- 
ing their way north from Stanislau on 
the other side of the Dniester River. 
This brings them within a few miles 
of Halicz, on both sides of the Dniester, 
and if this town is taken the Russians 
will have a chance to advance up the 
railroad to Lemberg. As explained in 
the preceding paragraph, this was 
the way Lemberg was taken two 
years ago. 

Besides this attempt of Brusiloff’s to 
turn the right flank of the Austrian 
position, General Sakharoff is still at- 
tacking the center of the line and has 
made another advance along the rail- 
road leading from Brody toward Lem- 
berg. 

Another Russian army is following 
up the railroad that leads from Stanis- 
lau south thru the Carpathians into 
Hungary. This railroad finds its way 
thru the mountains by Jablonitza (or 
Jablonica) Pass, which the Russians 
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have just occupied. They now have a 
chance to invade Hungary from two 
sides, since they already have posses- 
sion of the Bukovina on the east. But 
it is not probable that any serious at- 
tempt at an invasion of Hungary thru 
the Carpathians will be undertaken so 
late in the season. 

What a serious blow has been in- 
flicted upon the Austrians by General 
Brusiloff’s offensive is shown by his 
report that from the time when the 
Russian movement was started on 
June 4 up to August 16 the four 
armies under his command have taken 
prisoner 7955 officers and 358,153 men. 
The munitions captured include 451 
guns, 1396 machine guns and 363 
mine and bomb throwers. The Austrian 
losses in killed and wounded we may 
assume to be much greater than the 
number taken prisoner. On the other 
hand, the Germans say that the Rus- 
sian losses are frightful, and in proof 
of this they instance the 282nd In- 
fantry Regiment as losing 7000 men 
since June. 


Now that the Italians 
have taken Gérz — or 
Gorizia, as we should be- 
gin to call it—they enter a new region, 
one famous in geology, the Karst or 
Carso. This is a high limestone pla- 
teau, bare rock, curiously carved and 
contorted, such as one sees among the 
foothills of our Rocky Mountains. The 
falling rain runs off it like a roof, ex- 
cept where it is caught in the cuplike 
depressions. In the bottom of some of 
these pseudo-craters svil has gathered 
in the course of ages, and here may 
be found grass, or even trees, but for 
the most part the Carso is devoid of 
vegetation. In ancient times this re- 
gion was well wooded and now it has 
become the classic example of the evils 
of deforestration. 

The Carso begins just beyond Go- 
rizia and extends down behind Triest 
and on down the eastern shore of the 
Adriatic, thus forming a strong con- 
trast with the western shore about 
Venice, which is low and sandy. The 
Italian armies on their way to Triest 
will have to pass over this barren pla- 
teau unless they follow the railroad 
that hugs the shore. At any rate, the 
Italians will have to occupy the Carso, 
since it dominates the shore, and it 
probably will not be an easy job to 
drive the Austrians from their rocky 
fastnesses. 

It is reported that the Germans have 
taken charge of the defense of Triest. 
It is hardly likely that the Germans 
have any troops to spare for Triest, 
however great its extremity, so this 
probably means that German en- 
gineers have been sent there, as they 
were to Gallipoli to take charge of the 
work of fortifying the city for the an- 
ticipated siege. But Triest is more 
than twenty miles from Gorizia and 
until the Italians get Tolmino and se- 
cure a sufficient position on the Carso 
to protect their left flank they will not 
venture much further along the coast, 
even tho they may have the support of 
their fleet, which seems to have the 


The Carso 
Campaign 


freedom of the Adriatic, while the 
Austrian fleet keeps to the shelter of 
Pola. The week has been spent in skir- 
mishing among the hills on the edge 
of the Carso plateau southeast of Go- 
rizia. 


, The French and 
ae Macedonian British forces which 
pay have spent the 


winter and spring quietly in the Greek 
city of Salonica are now showing signs 
of movement and it is possible that an 
invasion of Serbia or Bulgaria is about 
to begin. Toward which frontier the 
attack will be directed is uncertain, 
because the Greek villages which the 
French are reported to have taken lie 
about Lake Doiran, in the corner 
where the Serbian, Bulgarian and 
Greek boundaries join. This corner it 
would be necessary to clear in any 
case before an advance was under- 
taken. The Allied troops about Salonica 
are supposed to number more than 
500,000, including the Serbian army 
which escaped thru Albania and was re- 
organized on the island of Corfu. The 
Bulgars confronting them probably do 
not number half so many, and most of 
the Austrian and German troops which 
aided them in the conquest of Serbia 
have doubtless been withdrawn by this 
time to meet the Allied attack on the 
Somme or the Stokhod. 

But the natural defenses of the Bul- 
garian and Serbian frontiers are so 
strong that the Bulgars may well be 
able to hold off a 








THE GREAT WAR 


August 14—Chinese and Japanese 
soldiers clash in Manchuria over the 
arrest of a Japanese pedler. Rus- 
sians occupy Jablonitza Pass in the 
Carpathians. 


August 15—Italian dreadnought ‘Leo- 
nardo da Vinci” reported blown up 
in the harbor of Taranto with loss 
of 300 lives. 

August 16—French take Greek towns 
about Lake Doiran, north of 
Salonica. Russians advance up the 
Dniester on both banks. 

August 17—Portuguese army mobil- 
ized ready to join Allies. Belgians 
occupy eastern side of Lake ‘Tan- 
ganyika, German East Africa. 

August 18—French take Maurepas 
and British enter Guillemont, north 
of Somme. 


August 19-—British advance in Four- 


eaux Wood, Somme field. French 
take Fleury, Verdun field. 

August 20—British light cruisers 
“Nottingham” and “Falmouth” 
sunk by German submarines in 
North Sea. Bulgars cross Mesta 


River toward Greece. 




















sive on the east by crossing the Mesta 
in the direction of the port of Kavala. 

All of the Allied troops at Salonica 
are under the command of the French 
General Sarrail, formerly commandant 
of Verdun, but it appears that French, 
English and Serbs have each a separate 
section of the front, and that an Italian 
force has joined them. 





superior force. 
The only practi- 
cable entrance 
to Serbia is up 
the Vardar Val- 
ley, a narrow de- 
file between steep 
mountains. Bul- 
garia is still bet- 
ter protected by 
the  Belashitza 
Mountains, 
which form a 
continuous range 
over 3700 feet 
high. The only 
opening in this 
almost impassa- 
ble barrier is the 
Rupel Defile, thru 
which the Struma 
River finds its 
way to the sea. 
But the Bulgars 
have taken pos- 
session of this 
pass with the 
tacit consent of 
King Constan- 
tine, so they are 
in a position to 
strike the right 
flank of the Al- 
lied army if it 
starts to move 
northward into 
the interior of 














Macedonia, au Thompson 
They are now re- 
ported to have 


taken the offen- 


READY FOR A BALKAN THRUST 
Elaborate fortifications have been constructed about Salonica and to the 
north by the Allies in preparation for one more of the many simultaneous 
blows at the Teutonic allies. This is a tunnel to a gun shelter held just 


now by a colonial 
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ARKANSAS: The cultivation 
of rice is becoming one of the 
most important industries of 
this state. Until a few years 
ago an extensive area lying 
north of the Arkansas River, 
east of the Ozark hills and west 
of Crowley’s Ridge was sup- 
posed to be useless for agricul- 
tural purposes, but experiments 
in rice culture have met with 
such success that its popula- 
tion has been greatly augment- 
ed and its wealth increased. 
The industry now covers more 
than 100,000 acres (a small 
fraction of the area adapted to 
rice growing) and yields a crop 
of nearly four million bushels 
annually. 


CALIFORNIA: In _saccord- 
ance with an act of the legis- 
lature the State Department of 
engineering has gathered a 
large amount of data concern- 
ing the practicability of con- 
structing canals to aid com- 
merce in California. It is be- 
lieved the state will adopt a 
policy of constructing ship and 
barge canals to interior points. 
According to the engineers, one 
of the most feasible proposi- 
tions is a ship canal from Sac- 
ramento to the San Joaquin 
River, a distance of thirty-five 
miles. It is said that 80 per 
cent of the deciduous fruit 
raised in the state is grown 
within fifty miles of Sacra- 
mento, and that in the valley 
tributary to that city there are 
35,000,000 acres susceptible of 
irrigation and intensive culture, 
of which only 23,000 acres are 
now irrigated. 


COLORADO: As a means of 
giving an impetus to music in 
this state, a contest was recent- 
ly held in Denver to find the 
best two voices, male and fe- 
male, in Colorado. Nearly 500 
singers competed. The voices of 
the two winners are to be re- 
corded by a talking machine 
company, and from the sale of 
these records a fund is to be 
created for the musical educa- 
tion of worthy young singers 
of the state. The contest at- 
tracted wide attention; and, 
since it is to be continued as an 
annual affair, with elimination 
trials in all parts of the state, 
it is expected that interest in 
it will be sustained. 


DELAWARE: Local option is 
not giving the satisfaction in 
Delaware that was expected of 
it. Of the three counties in the 
state. Kent and Sussex are 
“dry.” while New Castle is 
“wet.” Kent and Sussex say 
that the authorities of New 
Castle make no effort to re- 
strict the shipment of liquors 
into their territory; and they 
threaten that unless the legis- 
lature enacts a stringent meas- 
ure for preventing these ship- 
ments they will make a deter- 
mined fight for statewide prohi- 
bition. On the other hand, the 
New Castle authorities say it 
is the duty of the “dry” coun- 
ties to protect their own bor- 
ders. 


IDAHO: A 
advanced that 
shocks recently 


theory has been 
the earthquake 

felt in the 
Boise may be 
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due to the immense weight of 
water impounded by the Ar- 
rowrock Dam. The _ reservoir 
created by that dam, which is 
said to be the highest in the 
world, is estimated to contain 
not less than 200,000 acre feet 
of water. At 43,560 cubic feet 
to an acre foot and sixty-two 
and one-half pounds to a cubic 
foot of water, there are, ac- 
cording to this estimate, at 
least 544,500,000,000 pounds of 
water in the great artificial 
lake above Boise. 


ILLINOIS: As a result of sev- 
eral largely attended and very 
enthusiastic mass meetings a 
permanent Public School 
League has been formed in Chi- 
cago for the purpose of break- 
ing invisible government’s grip 
on the public edueational in- 
stitutions of the city and of 
the state. The Woman’s City 
Club and the Illinois State 
Federation of Labor are tak- 
ing the lead. The claim-is made 
that under recent rulings of 
the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion the last safeguard of the 
civil service has been broken 
down and the merit system in 
the selection of public school 
teachers set aside under politi- 
eal, racial and religious pres- 
sure. 


INDIANA: Under the leader- 
ship of Judge Henry Neil, of 
Oak Park, Illinois, an energetic 
campaign is being waged thru- 
out Indiana on behalf of legis- 
lation for the preservation of 
homes and households by means 
of mothers’ pensions. As a re- 
sult of a series of meetings at 
which Judge Neil has pointed 
out the justice and good policy 
of pensioning mothers rather 
than devoting money to break- 
ing up homes and building up 
an institution-bred citizenry, it 
is said that legislative candi- 
dates in many districts of this 
state are being put on record 
on this issue, and that it is 
extremely probable that the next 
~ ne will pass a pension 
ill. 


MAINE: The Cosmopolitan 
Club of Bath, aided by School 
Superintendent Flood and In- 
structor Corthell of the manual 
training department, has solved 
the question of interesting 
school boys in the preservation 
instead of the destruction of 
birds. Early in May the club 
organized a contest in the 
building of bird houses, open to 
boys of the seventh, eighth and 
ninth grades. A number of val- 
uable prizes have now been 
awarded to the best of the 
young builders, and it is said 
that the interest of the boys 
of the town is so great that it 
would go hard with anybody 
whom they caught killing the 
birds. 


MARYLAND: ‘The Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of 
this state provides that all em- 
ployers subject to its provi- 
sions shall carry insurance, the 
purpose being to assure pay- 
ments to injured employees. 
They may carry this in any of 
the approved insurance com- 
panies or in the State Accident 
Fund, which is virtually a 


state insurance enterprise. Fig- 
ures recently given out by the 
State Industrial Accident Com- 
mission show that the state 
fund has 1189 employer policy 
holders. This is about 10 per 
cent of the employers carrying 
insurance, tho twenty-eight in- 
surance companies figure as 
competitors of the state insti- 
tution. 


MASSACHUSETTS: It may 
not be a complete refutation of 
the theory that large bodies 
move slowly, but it has taken 
the United States Government 
fifty-five years to consider re- 
imbursing Massachusetts for 
money advanced by that state 
to equip troops and strengthen 
fortifications in 1861. The 
house committee on the Ju- 
diciary has actually made a re- 
port recommending the pas- 
sage of a bill calling for an in- 
vestigation of the matter by 
the Court of Claims and a re- 
port by that court to Con- 
gress. 


NEW JERSEY: A new law 
which went into effect in this 
state July 1 provides that arti- 
cles of food which have been 
held in cold storage for thirty 
days or more shall be conspic- 
uously placarded and not ad- 
vertised or represented § as 
fresh. The law also requires 
cold storage plants to be li- 
censed by the State Department 
of Health, to which they shall 
report monthly, instead of quar- 
terly as heretofore, and simpli- 
fies some of the complicated 
conditions which in the past 
= made prosecutions diffi- 
cult. 


NEW MEXICO: Farmers 
thruout this state are making 
a determined fight on grasshop- 
pers, which have appeared in 
large numbers this year. The 
State College, thru county 
agents, is giving aid by means 
of poisoned bait and hopperdoz- 
zers. There are two types of 
hopperdozzer machines, one 
requiring crude oil, kerosene 
or distillate, and costing from 
$1 to $2 a day for operation; 
the other, called the dry hop- 
perdozzer, is a trapping device 
with no operating expense. In 
actual field test last year one 
dry machine captured twenty 
bushels of grasshoppers in 
three hours. 


PENNSYLVANIA: The spe- 
cial committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bar Association ap- 
pointed to consider revision of 
the state penal laws has re- 
ported in favor of the abolition 
of county jails as places of con- 
finement for convicted prison- 
ers. It recommends in their 
stead the establishment of six 
industrial farms in appropriate 
sections of the state, where 
county misdemeanants can be 
provided with employment and 
compensation on the principle 
about to be put in force in the 
penitentiaries and reforma- 
tories under the Prison Labor 
Commission created by the last 
legislature. 


RHODE ISLAND: Sixty per 
cent of the milk used in this 
state comes from Connecticut. 


Since the people of Rhode 
Island need this milk and their 
state authorities have no 


power to prevent its adultera- 
tion before it crosses the line, 
appeal was recently made to 
the United States authorities 
for a rigid inspection. This has 
just been made, with the result 
that, tho no watered milk was 
found, analyses showed a bac- 
terial count so high as to form 
a menace to public health. An 
effort is now being made to co- 
ordinate the work of the Rhode 
Island and Federal authorities 
to the end that dishonest deal- 
ers in Connecticut shall learn 
that it is cheaper to provide 
clean milk than to pay the 
price of prosecutions. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: The re- 
cent pageant of Yankton, de- 
scribed as the largest and most 
significant dramatic entertain- 
ment ever given in this state, 
was organized by Joseph Mills 
Hanson. There were three epi- 
sodes. The first, in verse, dealt 
with the dances, tribal rites, 
ete., of the Yankton Indians, 
with accompanying music 
evolved from Sioux themes. 
The second episode pictured 
the arrival of Pierre Durion, 
the first white resident of Da- 
kota, in 1780; the council of 
Lewis and Clark with the 
Yanktons, the establishment of 
the first trading post, the pur- 
chase treaty with the Indians 
and their departure for the 
farther West. The last episode 
covered the salient features of 
local history since territorial 
government was established in 
1861. Mr. Hanson has received 
a great deal of praise for his 
eareful research and his skilful 
work. 


VIRGINIA: Under the new 
ouster law which recently went 
into effect in this state public 
officials of trust may be re- 
moved for failure to enforce 
any statute. Police officials are 
therefore trying to enforce 
some almost forgotten statutes. 
One of these forbids work at any 
trade or calling on the Sab- 
bath and makes it unlawful to 
perform any labor not abso- 
lutely necessary on that day. 
As a result hundreds of sur- 
prizing arrests are being made. 
Among the most striking ar- 
raignments are those of a 
church organist, a florist who 
delivered flowers for the dec- 
oration of a fashionable church, 
a man who washed his auto- 
mobile, another who _ supplied 
a motorist with gasoline, and 
the manager of a Turkish bath. 
In deciding what constitutes 
necessary labor the courts in 
different parts of the state dis- 
agree. 


WEST VIRGINIA: The West 
Virginia Board of Trade has un- 
dertaken the task of raising a 
fund thru popular subscription 
in this state for perpetuating 
the memory of the late Henry 
Gassaway Davis in a practical 
way. The fund, which is for- 
ever to bear Mr. Davis’ name, 
is to be devoted to making a 
complete survey of the state, 
the interest to be used year by 
year in keeping the survey up 
to date. 























THE WAGE-EARNER’S INNINGS 


COMMISSIONER 


REMARKABLE, almost revo- 
A lutionary, change is taking 
piace in the relations of capital 
and labor as a result of the coinci- 
dence of expanding prosperity with 
the stoppage of immigration. For the 
first time in years there is a short- 
age, in some lines a famine, of labor. 
And there is practically no immigra- 
tion to relieve the situation. For the 
four years immediately prior to the 
war the average annual immigration 
into the country was in the neighbor- 
hood of 1,200,000. About three- 
fourths of this came from southern 
and central Europe. It was for the 
most part unskilled labor, and the 
great bulk of it went directly to the 
cities and mining districts north of 
the Ohio and east of the Mississippi. 
As a result of immigration during 
the past twenty years over seventy 
per cent of the population of the in- 
dustrial cities in this region is either 
foreign born or immediately descend- 
ed from persons of foreign birth. 
The war has almost stopped immi- 
gration. For the year ending June 
30, 1915, the total immigration 
amounted to but 326,700. The outflow 
during the year was 204,074. The net 
addition to the population was but 
122,626. For the year ending June 
30, 1916, the total immigration was 
even smaller than that of the previ- 
ous year. During this period 298,826 
immigrant aliens were admitted to 
the country, while the outflow of emi- 
grant aliens was 129,765. For the 
last two years immigration has been 
at a standstill. For the first time in 
a generation the inflow and the out- 
flow have been nearly equal. We are 
no longer an immigrant country. 


HIS stoppage of immigration 
coincided with a rapid expansion 
in the demand for labor. The two mil- 
lion men normally out of employment 
have been largely absorbed. In the 
East and Middle West the demand is 
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OF IMMIGRATION AT THE PORT 


in excess of the supply. Tens of thou- 
sands of men could find employment 
in skilled and unskilled work if they 
were to be had. The effect of this 
change in the relative power of em- 
ployer and employee has altered the 
psychology of both. An employer of 
thousands of men in Philadelphia 
recently told me that his instructions 
were to keep his men at almost any 
price. Committees of business men 
have called at Ellis Island in real con- 
cern over present and future condi- 
tions. In one Western city a commit- 
tee of employers has been formed to 
canvass the country for men, just as 
in ordinary times they canvass the 
country for orders. 


AGES have risen and continue 

to rise rapidly. In certain parts 
of the East and Central West un- 
skilled labor is receiving from $2.25 
to $3 a day, where a year ago it was 
receiving but from $1.60 to $1.75. In 
the iron and steel mills of western 
Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio wages 
of unskilled labor in December, 1915, 
were less than $2 a day. Two ten per 
cent increases have been made in 
four months and wages are now $2.43 
for a ten-hour day. The men have 
since demanded an eight-hour day 
with the same pay. Skilled men are 
being paid premiums that would have 
been scouted as impossible two years 
ago. 

There is a famine in servants. The 
men are well employed, and servant 
girls are marrying, staying at home, 
or finding positions in mills and fac- 
tories. Hours of labor are being 
shortened to eight hours, and men 
familiar with the labor world assert 
that the eight-hour day will be nearly 
universal in five years’ time if pres- 
ent conditions continue. Successful 
strikes are the order of the day; but 
far more frequent are the quiet set- 
tlements that are made to prevent a 
strike. Capital is reaping a harvest, 


OF NEW YORK 


and the employer can afford the in- 
crease that is being made; while in 
addition he knows that if his plant 
shuts down he will have great diffi- 
culty finding men at any price when 
it opens again. There is no solidarity 
within the employers’ associations 
when each member is competing with 
his associate for men. 

Labor, too, has sensed the situa- 
tion. The psychology of the indus- 
trial world has changed in the last 
twelve months. Labor is conscious of 
its strength. It has courage to fight. 
Even the foreigner who cannot speak 
our language has the feeling that in 
losing one job he is not jeopardizing 
his life. He knows that there is an- 
ether job around the corner to be had 
for the asking. No longer does the 
man out of a job fix the wage of the 
man in a job. No longer does the man 
in the mill, the blast furnace or the 
packing house face a crowd of hun- 
gry men as he enters in the morn- 
ing and leaves in the evening, wait- 
ing for a casual job of an hour or a 
day. The industrial bread line has 
disappeared, and with it the fear that 
dogs the thoughts of the worker and 
paralyzes even the union. 


UBSTANTIAL as have been the 

gains of the past few months, it is 
my opinion that the increase in wages 
has only begun. Menhavebeen paying 
up their debts. They are accumulat- 
ing a little savings. They are buying 
clothes and taking a breath. More- 
over, the really effective influence 
making for higher wages has only , 
begun to operate. That is the quiet 
strike of the individual worker who 
leaves one job for a better one. When 
this becomes operative, when the em- 
ployer loses a few men today and a 
few more tomorrow, then he will be- 
gin to concern himself about wages 
and conditions. Then there will be 
wage increases for the purpose of 
holding men: a situation that has 
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THE UNSTEADY IMMIGRANT PROCESSION 


The hight of these figures is proportionate to the immigration totals of the last ten years. The black men represent immigrant aliens admitted; 


the white, emigrant aliens who left the country. The figures for the current year (ending June 30, 1916) are only 
ively, against 1914’s totals of 1,218,480 and 303,338. In 1907, 


mark, 1,285,349 


298,826 and 129,765, respect- 


before the record of outgoing aliens was kept, immigration reached its high-water 
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not existed for a generation. With 
this new psychology organized labor 
is likely to become more aggressive. 
It is taking advantage of the sum- 
mer months. It will watch emergency 
contracts. We may expect a continua- 
tion of strikes and threats of strikes 
in great numbers. 

This condition is likely to last 
for months or years unless the stop- 
page of the war should unsettle in- 
dustrial conditions. But prosperity in 
America seems to be on a permanent 
basis, so far as many industries are 
concerned. Well-being is reaching to 
so many classes that secondary in- 
dustries are beginning to feel the full 
effect of the prosperity. This will in- 
crease the demand for labor still fur- 
ther. 

What is happening is not to be con- 
strued as a complete vindication of 
the contention that immigration is 
the cause of low wages. For the ques- 
tion is not nearly as simple as that. 
For many things modify the effect of 
immigration on the labor market. 


A MINI 


UT in Arizona is the first of 
() the famous mushroom cities 

of the West to be raised on 
water alone. High and dry, five thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea, 
surrounded by arid desert, in the 
prohibition state of Arizona, thrives 
the wonder city of Oatman, center of 
the greatest gold excitement in 
years, 

Oatman may be said to be the most 
remarkable temperance exhibit ever 
produced. Absent are the saloon, the 
gambling hall and general lawless- 
ness. Oatman has demonstrated what 
a really dry mining camp can do by 
turning back into shafts and tunnels 
the money usually passed over a bar. 

Less than a 


But it does demonstrate that the 
wage scale is very sensitive to the 
law of demand and supply. When 
there are ten men seeking nine jobs, 
wages are low. When there are ten 
jobs seeking nine men, wages rise. 
For the greater part of a generation 
the former condition has prevailed. 
Now the situation is reversed. If it 
continues long enough, if labor be- 
comes conscious of its power, if fear 
gives way to confidence and the as- 
surance of steady employment, then 
we may expect labor to become more 
articulate in its demands than it has 
ever been before. 

It is probable that the most sub- 
stantial gain will be in the general 
shortening of the hours of labor. And 
this is a permanent gain. Advances 
in wages may be lost, but hours of 
labor are seldom lengthened, even 
when work becomes slack again. And 
with shorter hours, labor is likely to 
become articulate politically. It is 
likely to give more concern to its in- 
terests at Washington and in the 


NG TOW N-B 


tal risking development of surround- 
ing prospects in an endeavor to reveal 
more paying ore bodies, One of the 
miners who worked in the Tom Reed 
was enterprising enough to form a 
company for the purpose of develop- 
ing an adjoining property. His fel- 
low-miners bought the stock he is- 
sued, contributing the money for the 
sinking of a five hundred foot shaft. 
Thus they discovered one of the larg- 
est and richest ore bodies that the 
world has ever known. : 
That started the stampede toward 
Oatman. There newcomers learned 
the real meaning of the first saloon- 
less boom in all the history of gold 
mining. The first shares of stock sold 


state legislature. Already there is a 
labor group in Congress of nearly 
twenty men that acts together on 
many questions. There is a quiet 
movement on foot to increase this 
delegation in the next Congress to 
fifty, with the aim of holding the bal- 
ance of power on economic and indus- 
trial questions. There is a possibility 
of a new group appearing in Con- 
gress like the labor group in the Brit- 
ish Parliament. It will not be a So- 
cialist group, but it will be class con- 
scious. Should the next House of 
Representatives be evenly divided be- 
tween the two old parties, such a 
group might lay the foundations for 
a real labor party in America: a 
party that thinks in terms of organ- 
ized labor rather than socialism, and 
that makes common cause for ad- 
vanced labor legislation, for govern- 
ment ownership of the natural 
monopolies, and for a program of so- 
cial legislation like that of Germany 
and Great Britain. 
New York City 


UT DRY 


at just what two drinks would have 
cost, and, as there was no place to 
buy whisky, the stock had a big sale. 
The money that might have pur- 
chased liquor and poker chips was in- 
vested so wisely that, after the sen- 
sational rise from the price of two to 
the price. of thirty-four drinks a 
share, there was no doubt that for- 
tune was attained. 

At present there are nearly two 
hundred companies in the field, and 
the town has a population of more 
than four thousand, which will prob- 
ably double in the next six months. 
Additional strikes of ore have been 
made and the possibilities of the 
camp appear more astonishing every 
day. The miners 





year ago Oatman 
was a small camp 
with a population 
of about five hun- 
dred _ persons, 
most of whom 
were the em- 
ployees of the 
Tom Reed and 
Gold Road mines. 
Both properties 
had been pro- 
ducing fortunes 
for years and still 
have millions of 
dollars of ore 
blocked out, but 
that fact had not 
been convincing 








of the district 
continue to be 
heavy investors 


and big winners. 
They enjoy the 
knowledge that it 
is their capital 
which has started 
wide development 
of a mining dis- 
trict now believed 
to be richer than 
the mother-lode 
of California. 
Money that might 
have gone for 
whisky went in- 
stead into work 
that presents the 








enough to encour- 
age outside capi- 
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A DRY MINING TOWN WHOSE POPULATION HAS INCREASED 1000 PER CENT IN A YEAR 


nation with a new 
treasure land. 
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Two women pioneers — the 
first woman appointed to the 
Yale faculty, and the first 
woman to be nominated for 
Congress by one of the two 
great parties. Dr. Rhoda 
Erdmann, at the left, is to be 
a lecturer in biology in the 
graduate school at New Ha- 
ven during the coming aca- 
demic year. Dr. Erdmann is 
the daughter of a professor 
of history at Hamburg and 
received her education in 
Germany, coming to Yale as 
a research fellow in 1913. Dr. 
Eva Harding, of Topeka, 
Kansas, won at the primaries 
the Democratic nomination 
for Congress. She is making 
her campaign on a platform 
which includes anti-militar- 
ism, national prohibition and 
woman suffrage, mothers’ 
and old age pensions, and 
a tariff for revenue only. 


Photographs from Press Illustrating Co. 
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ssorted voters—and a few other listeners when Hughes spoke to the ranchmen and farmers of Miles City, Montana 
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Plattsburg at sea—roll-call on U. S. S. “Maine,” which with two other warships is off on a training cruise for civilians. 
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The rain of death—iooking over a battlefield on the Somme while the artillery blasts the way for another Allied charge. 
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The skeleton of a city—how Verdun looks after being shelled for five months for “political” and “sentimental” reasons. 
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From the London Sphere. Copyright N. Y. H. 


A BIRDSEYE VIEW OF THE BRITISH BATTLEFIELD 
The British occupy the angle between the Somme and the Ancre rivers and are trying to drive the Germans back toward Bapaume. The dotted lines on 
the map show that they made considerable gains among the hills and woods nor‘h of the Somme during the first two weeks, but since then their progress 
has been slow. Just now they are engaged in driving the Germans out of the reentering angles in their line at Thiepval and Guillemont. The French hold 
the line running from Hardecourt south across the Somme. Their objective is the town of Péronne, which lies beyond the Somme and so below the right 
lower corner of this map 


SEVEN WEEKS OF THE SOMME 


N the first day of July the Anglo-French offen- 
sive was launched. Preparations for it had been 
under way for nearly two years. As soon as the 
invasion had been checked on the Marne and it was real- 
ized that the French would not be able to drive the Ger- 
mans back to their borders, Lord Kitchener started to 
raise an army to rescue France and Belgium. On June 5 
last the cruiser that was carrying the Secretary for War 
to Russia was sunk off the Orkneys, but his task had been 
accomplished, More than four million men had been en- 
listed, trained and equipped. Half of them were in 
France ready, for action as soon as General Joffre should 
call upon thet 
Before the call came there had been considerable grum- 
bling among the continental Allies at the apparent in- 
activity of the English. “Do they expect to fight this, like 
their former wars, by proxy?” began to be asked, and 
other French journals, more polite, reminded their gallant 
allies that they had promised to “begin the war” in the 
spring of 1915 and that the spring of 1916 had passed. 
But these sneers were doubtless unjustified, for it seems 
to have been decided in the joint conferences of the gen- 
eral staffs that Germany should be allowed to beat out her 
strength against the Verdun hills before the Anglo-French 
drive was started. After the German attack on Verdun 
had been carried on persistently for more than four 
months, and when it had reached the inner circle of forts 
about Verdun, the long-awaited signal was given and 
twenty miles of French and English soldiers sprang from 
their trenches to charge the German lines. 
302 


The attack was a great success at the start, as may be 
seen from the map. Within a fortnight both commanders 
were able to report an advance of two or three miles and 
the capture of over ten thousand prisoners apiece. The 
first and second lines of German defenses, consisting of a 
labyrinth of deep-dug trenches and bomb-proof shelters 
with barbed wire entanglements connecting the villages 
and woods, were in their possession, with more than a 
hundred heavy guns and a hundred and fifty machine 
guns. 

But since then the advance of the Allies has been 
slow. In the last five weeks they have not gained as much 
ground as in the first five days, altho none of the fortifi- 
cations now being fought for are so strong as those of 
the old German front. The counter-attacks are more fre- 


quent, and each village, hill or wood may change hands 


several times before it can be securely occupied. 

At the present stage the battle of the Somme bears a 
disappointing resemblance to the German attack at Ver- 
dun and the French attack in Champagne. In both these 
cases the attacking party made their greatest gains at the 
beginning, and each succeeding week showed less and less 
advance, until finally it came to a standstill. Whether the 
Anglo-French attack on the Somme will peter out in the 
same way or will be carried forward with the same vigor 
as at first is the question of the day, perhaps the critica! 
point that will decide the war. The modern method of 
entrenchment and the increased power of the artillery 
have enormously enhanced the strength of the defensive. 
It seems that a force well dug in and keeping up its com- 
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munications with the rear, so that it can receive ammuni- 
tion and relief, can hold out indefinitely against greatly 
superior numbers. Ever since the opposing troops en- 
trenched themselves in France and Belgium, in the fall of 
1914, there has not been a case where either party has 
really broken thru the enemy’s lines or got the enemy on 
the run or cornered and captured an army. On the eastern 
front the fighting has been more of the old-fashioned sort, 
for the opposing forces are not so evenly matched. The 
Germans have been superior in artillery and organiza- 
tion, the Russians superior in numbers. 

In the west the Germans also have been outnumbered 
and the odds against them has steadily increased, while 
in artillery the Allies are now a match for the Germans, 
and the factories of England and France can turn out 
ammunition faster than those of Germany. According to 
a German statement, the Allies are firing an average of a 
million shells a day on the Somme front. The Germans are 
more sparing of their ammunition, and concentrate their 
fire upon particular points instead of scattering it along 
the line. ; 

For the numbers engaged we have to depend, of course, 
upon enemy estimates. According to a British authority 
the Germans had by July 18 brought up 115,000 men 
against the British front, and 72,000 against the French. 
A German general is quoted as saying that the Allied 


forces outnumber the Germans six to one in the Somme 
sector. Certainly, if the British, as is supposed, have more 
than.two million men in France, the number they are 
using is limited only by the maximum that can be con- 
veniently employed on their nine-mile front. 

The ground whereon the Great War is being decided is 
one of the famous battlefields of French history. It was 
called of old Santerre, the “bloody ground,” but never was 
its name so true as today. In Péronne, now being bom- 
barded by the French, two French kings have suffered 
imprisonment—Charles the Simple for six years in the 
tenth century and Louis XI for three days in the fifteenth 
century. The latter incident has more to do with today’s 
events than it may seem to have, for King Louis was on 
a friendly visit to Charles the Bold of Burgundy at 
Péronne when he was imprisoned by his host on the 
charge of having stirred up the burghers of Liége to re- 
volt, and he was not released until he had signed the 
Treaty of Péronne, which freed Flanders from France 
and so laid the foundation for independent Belgium. No 
human being dared remind King Louis of this humiliat- 
ing experience, but, strange to say, the magpies took to 
singing “Péronne, Péronne”’ wherever he went until he 
recovered the town. To do this he was obliged to bribe the 
British to withdraw the army that had been sent in aid 
of the Duke of Burgundy. A payment of 75,000 crowns to 
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Edward IV and proportionate sums 
to his ministers won them over, and 
a match was arranged between 
Charles the dauphin and Edward’s 
daughter. Neither king would trust 
the other—and with good reason—so 
the parents of the happy pair met 
on a bridge across the Somme with a 
strong wooden grill between them 
thru which they ventured to shake 
hands. 

A few weeks ago the rulers of 
England and France met again upon 
the Somme, but this time there was 
no barrier of wood or distrust be- 
tween them. The Kaiser was also on 
the Somme only a few miles away, 
but did not meet King George or 
President Poincaré. 

Péronne, the Impregnable, which 
was a king’s residence in the days of 
Clovis, is now a town of no impor- 
tance. It had fewer than five thou- 
sand inhabitants before the war, and 
Bapaume, for which the British are 
fighting, was still smaller. Possibly 
Joffre selected for attack the Picardy 
section of the line because it did not 
involve the destruction of any of the 
great cities of France. Péronne be- 
fore the war was ranked as a fortress 
of the third class, but this means lit- 
tle under the new conditions of war- 
fare. In the first Franco-German war 
Péronne stood a bombardment of 
twelve days and then surrendered be- 
cause of an outbreak of smallpox 
among the civil population. 

In the present Franco-German war 
Péronne was lost and regained and 
lost again without much opposition. 
The British and French on their re- 


THE 


BY 


ORE than twenty centuries 
Mis passed since Euripides 

depicted the woes of “The 
Trojan Women”; yet their voices 
speak for us today as we hear the 
ghastly tales that reach our ears 
from the scenes of conflict in Europe 
and Asia. And as we listen our 
thought is turned to the pages of 
history, and to the myths that pre- 
ceded history, where we find record 
of wars following wars in endless 
succession. As far back as we can 
read the story of human life we find 
man to have been a fighting animal, 
and such we find him today. Thus 
are we tempted to listen without dis- 
sent to those who tell us that war is 
a law of man’s nature that has de- 
termined his advance, thru struggle, 
to what we, in our pride, call his 
greater civilization; and who ask us 
to abandon our hope of enduring 


treat from Mons tried to make a 
stand on the Péronne-Combles-Ba- 
paume line, that is, the line they are 
now trying to reach. But General von 
Kluck swept on and Péronne was en- 
tered on August 25, 1914. The Ger- 
mans looted the shops and burned 
down the Hotel de Ville, which con- 
tained a museum of irreplaceable rel- 
ics. The rest of the town might have 
been destroyed if it had not been for 
a brave priest, Canon Caron, who did 
not flee with the city authorities, but 
remained behind to care for the 
wounded and to intercede with the 
conquerors. A week later the Ger- 
mans retired from Péronne, but re- 
occupied it when they came to estab- 
lish their permanent lines. 

The strategic value of Péronne de- 
pends upon its situation just at the 
angle where the Somme River turns 
toward the east. The British lines 
used to extend clear down to the 
Somme, but now the French have 
been given the section between 
Hardecourt and the Somme, probably 
to enable them to approach Péronne 
along the north side of the Somme 
instead of having to cross the river 
directly in front of the town. The 
Somme runs thru swamps, but the 
ground north of it is high and hilly. 
This is the terrain occupied by the 
British and represented on the above 
map. The highest of the hills is No. 
160, just north of Poziéres, recently 
captured by the British. Langueval is 
almost as high, 154 meters, but from 
there the ground falls off toward the 
northeast, so the British will here- 
after be fighting downhill. 


The French on the right wing are 
holding about thirteen miles of 
front; the British on the left about 
nine. The French attack is conducted 
by General Fayolle under the direc- 
tion of General Foch, commander of 
the Army Group. The British com- 
mander is General Haig, who re- 
placed Sir John French last year. 

Since Lord Kitchener’s death 
there has been a change in the policy 
of the British censorship. Lord 
Kitchener was strongly opposed to al- 
lowing any correspondents at the 
front, so for the most part the press 
has been obliged to be content with 
the brief and dry despatches of the 
War Office supplemented at times by 
a descriptive article from the official 
“eyewitness.” But when Lloyd 
George became Minister of War and 
the British offensive was started half 
a dozen good writers were allowed to 
go to the Somme and they have been 
sending in an abundance of copy tell- 
ing of the marvellously complete 
preparations for the attack and giv- 
ing personal incidents of the fight- 
ing from the men who return from 
the front. 

The French, however, stick to the 
old system of official reticence so the 
ordinary reader is apt to get an ex- 
aggerated impression of the relative 
importance of the British share in 
the joint offensive, As a matter of 
fact, the French cover a longer front 
and have made greater gains than 
the British. The British have been 
fighting in more difficult country and 
against stronger forces and entrench- 
ments. 


PATH TO PEACE 
HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL 








Mr. Marshall is an architect who 
has lectured and written on philo- 
sophical and psychological subjects. 
He attempts here a simple state- 
ment of the fundamental psycho- 
logical principles which may be 
said to underlie a world-wide move- 
ment to end war.—THE EDITOR. 




















peace as a baseless dream. The law 
of man’s nature thus discouragingly 
referred to is a law of inherited in- 
stinct. Instinctive activities are 
more or less immediate reactions to 
given stimuli reaching the individual 
from the world about him; activities 
that do not involve foresight, or 
judgment, or volitional guidance. If 
we bear this meaning in mind we are 
compelled to grant at once that the 
activities involved in war are funda- 
mentally instinctive. The mere pres- 


ence of a dangerous foe, the mere 
sight of one possessing what is 
ardently desired, leads the lower ani- 
mal and the savage man alike to the 
combative attitude. As man has pro- 
gressed the stimuli tending to 
initiate the instinctive reactions have 
become modified and elaborated, as 
have the modes of reaction in attack; 
but fundamentally they remain un- 
changed in the men of our own time. 
The characteristics that led to dead- 
ly contests between savage indi- 
viduals have in the course of the ages 
been changed in their reference to 
relate to clan, and tribe, and national 
life; but the instincts that led to this 
strife have not been obliterated, nor 
even substantially curbed. We in our 
day flatter ourselves that we wage 
war in order to further policies 
which result from intelligent fore- 
thought and purpose; but as a mat- 
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ter of fact, we invent these policies 
in justification of warlike movements 
already begun, in order to give a 
semblance of reasonableness to acts 
which were unintelligently initiated, 
and which we begin to suspect were 
unworthy of rational beings. 

But more serious than this is the 
fact that we very generally assume 
that enduring peace may be gained 
by rational appeals based on our 
recognition of the bitter suffer- 
ing and economic disaster that war 
entails. The average man clings 
fondly to the notion that he is gov- 
erned by reason; he fails to appre- 
ciate, as modern psychologists do, 
that an enormously huge proportion 
of his activities are instinctive. How- 
ever, he tacitly acknowledges this 
fact, in one direction at least, in his 
ready acceptance of the view here 
considered that war is due to the 
nature of man, to the laws that 
govern his life activities. And his 
ever-recurring tendency to despair 
of enduring peace is due to the fact 
that he thinks of this law of Nature 
as an iron rule prest upon him from 
without. 

But when we ask the careful stu- 
dent of science what he means when 
he speaks of a law of Nature he 
will tell us that law is no more than 
a term descriptive of the character- 
istics observed in Nature; and the 
philosophically minded biologist will 
tell us that if we describe warlike 
activities as expressions of a law of 
man’s instinctive nature we are 
merely portraying the characteris- 
tics of man as he now exists; that if 
these characteristics change then the 
law of his nature must change. 


HE question raised by the great 

crisis thru which we are pass- 
ing is this. Granting that man in- 
herits tendencies which lead him to 
fight when certain stimuli are given, 
is it true that he must always remain 
a fighting animal? Here we find our- 
selves turning again to the biologist 
for light; asking whether inherited 
instincts can be obliterated. He will 
tell us that nothing is more difficult 
to eradicate than an instinctive tend- 
ency; but will add that he finds in 
Nature cases where instinctive tend- 
encies are curbed or inhibited, other 
cases where they cease to be opera- 
tive because the stimuli are lacking 
which lead to their expression, and 
still other cases where their expres- 
sion has come to yield another result 
than that which led to their estab- 
lishment. In other words he tells us 
that there is no valid basis for the 
claim that because man is now a 
fighting animal he always must re- 
main so. 


Moreover, the emphasis on in- 


stinctive activities in man’s life must 
not lead us to overlook the equal 
significance of intelligent effort. In- 
stinctive tendencies tell of the expe- 
rience of the past. Our intelligent 
activities tell us of attempts to meet 
unusual situations in the present 
efforts looking to adaptation. But 
for intelligent control of our in- 
stinctive tendencies we could make 
no advance toward a better adjust- 
ment to the conditions of life. The 
effort to guide life by intelligence is 
in fact the certain sign that our 
instinctive tendencies are in process 
of modification. 

The first indication in conscious- 
ness of any tendency to inhibit or 
modify any special mode of instinc- 
tive reaction must appear in the 
form of a revulsion from the results 
traceable to it, and in the appearance 
of an ideal of a change. The creation 
of an ideal of conduct thus indicates 
that we have discovered a means by 
which we may inhibit or modify the 
instinctive reactions to which this 
ideal refers. The very existence of 
the ideal of peace therefore indicates 
that we have actually initiated a 
process looking to the curbing of our 
fighting instincts, or to the modifica- 
tion of the reference of their expres- 
sion, which gives hope that in the 
end the nature of man may be so 
changed that he can no longer be de- 
scribed as a fighting animal. 

Thus we see the hollowness of the 
claim of those who would tell us that 
war is a necessity in the life of man; 
that we have no reason to hope for 
its disappearance; that our ideal of 
enduring peace is an idle dream. But 
the very facts which lead us to this 
conclusion force again upon our at- 
tention the tremendous power of 
those instinctive tendencies which 
we must modify if this ideal of peace 
is to be realized, and to ask whether 
we are keeping clearly before our 
minds the means necessary to bring 
about this modification. The fighting 
instinct is an endowment of the in- 
dividual man; the activities of war 
have resulted from the collective use 
of his individualistic instinctive re- 
actions to serve social needs in the 
past. If we are to gain the end we 
have in view we should surely aim, 
in the first place, to strike at the 
very roots of the evil; turning our 
attention to the modification of the 
fighting instincts as they appear in 
the individual. 

We have already seen that instinc- 
tive tendencies may cease to be 
operative where the necessary 
stimuli are lacking. So we should 
endeavor to safeguard the individual 
from the stimuli which usually 
arouse and keep alive his fighting in- 
stincts. We are not awake to the 


importance of this direction of 
effort. We encourage sport contests 
that involve physical contact under 
conditions that necessarily tend to 
arouse these instincts. We allow our 
boys to think there is merit in being 
ready to take umbrage and to fight 
their companions, forgetting that a 
higher degree of courage is involved 
where they restrain their fighting 
impulses under provocation, and face 
the risk of being called cowards. And 
in relation to the collective fighting 
of war, we see the same lack of ap- 
preciation of the direction our effort 
should take. We glorify the life of 
the soldier; we teach history as tho 
its one aim were to make record of 
battles, and of the heroes of battles. 
We lead our youth to look upon in- 
dividualistic covetousness as a 
wrong; yet we overlook the fact that 
nationalized covetousness is the 
most potent incentive to war, and 
fail to teach that there is evil in na- 
tional demands for commercial domi- 
nance or territorial expansion. We 
treat the nations as conscious beings 
and then applaud a patriotism which 
encourages national sentiments and 
national action that would be deemed 
dishonorable, dishonest, and prepos- 
terously aggressive if displayed by 
an individual man. 


LL this leads us to see that we 

cannot hope for the dawn of an 
enduring peace until we face the fact 
that we are dealing with instinctive 
traits that have become inimical to 
the interests of man as he has ad- 
vanced; traits which we cannot hope 
to obliterate, but which nevertheless 
may be controlled, and must be con- 
trolled if we are to attain our end. 
We see that we have ground for 
optimism in relation to our ideal of 
peace; but we also see that if this 
ideal is to be realized we must avoid 
an irrational optimism that refuses 
to face the conditions we have to 
meet. 

The lover of peace thus owes a 
deep debt to modern biological and 
psychological science. He is taught 
indeed that the advance of man 
toward the realization of the ideal 
of peace has been slow in the past, 
and bids fair to be less rapid in the 
future than he might wish. But, on 
the other hand, he is given new cour- 
age; for he sees that the rise and 
spread of the ideal of peace is itself 
an indication that man’s instinctive 
combative tendencies are actually in 
process of modification. He has had 
pointed out to him the path he must 
traverse if he is to reach his goal, 
and is thus given full assurance that, 
if his courage does not fail, it will 
eventually be reached. 

New York City 








AMY LOWELL—STORM-CENTER 


BY LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


AUTHOR OF “FIRST LOVE,” “CHALLENGE” “—— AND OTHER POETS” 


the printed page, most of our au- 

thors are a mild and complacent 
set of citizens. Few of them are 
fighters. And fewer still provoke a 
fight. Of this limited company, no 
individual has been more 
fought for, fought against 
and generally fought 
about than Amy Lowell. 
And she has been hailed 
and hooted not only in one 
role, but in the triple ca- 
pacity of person, propa- 
gandist and poet. That 
quality which has aroused 
so much admiration and 
antagonism is most sharp- 
ly pronounced in Miss Lo- 
well as a human being. It 
is her amazing vitality 
coupled with her vigor of 
utterance; a force so 
clean-cut and compelling 
that it sweeps aside ob- 
jections and objectors — 
one might almost _in- 
clude objects. She is a 
conversational dynamo, 
and the air about her 
crackles and snaps with 
energy. And it is this very 
positive quality that has 
caused so much opposition 
—especially among nega- 
tive people; for nothing is 
so displeasing to the complacent, con- 
servative mind as a person who tries 
to stir it up. And nothing is so char- 
acteristic of Miss Lowell as her 
power to arouse. 

Which brings us to Miss Lowell, 
the propagandist. Here her manner 
is just as decisive and even more 
incisive. In “Six French Poets” she 
champions that remarkable group 
that embraces the massive Emile 
Verhaeren at one extreme and the 
perfumed and precious Albert Sa- 
main at the other. In her public 
lectures she has not only taken up 
the cudgels for vers libre, but she 
has wielded them lustily for ail of 
the radicals in poetry, and for all 
the new tendencies in the other arts, 
as, well. 

Such an attitude has often been 
misconstrued as an attack on the 
past. Nothing, I believe, is further 
from Miss Lowell’s purpose. The mili- 
tant defenders of the past can afford 
to be less aggressive; antiquity is 
safely enshrined from depredations. 
No one can rob the sanctuary of Her- 
rick and Burns and Keats and the 
other idols. But the temple of Poetry 
is large; and the worshippers of the 
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| N spite of the reckless dramas of 


established gods should not feel they 
are moved religiously whenever they 
rise to exclude and excoriate such 
figures as Robert Frost, James Op- 
penheim, Edgar Lee Masters and the 
imagists. 
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AMY LOWELL 


Miss Lowell is the sister of President Lowell of Harvard and Percival 
Lowell, the astronomer. James Russell Lowell belonged to another branch 


of the family, however 


Mention of the imagists leads me 
abruptly to a consideration of Miss 
Lowell, the poet. Imagism was what 
might be called the second stage of 
her development. The first stage 
(vide “A Dome of Many Colored 
Glass,” 1912) was a mixture of the 
imitative and exotic, with a notice- 
able trace of the freedom and color 
so pronounced in her later work. In 
“Sword Blades and Poppy Seeds” 
(1914) she attained a larger and 
more varied utterance with a definite 
indebtedness to the French Symbol- 
istes and the Parnassian School. Out 
of these and other iess literary in- 
fluences grew her affinity with what 
is loosely called Imagism, with its 
insistence on “the creation of new 
rhythms,” on “the absolute freedom 
in the choice of subject,” on “the ex- 
act word” and finally on the produc- 
tion of poetry that is “hard and 
clear.” It is not too much to say that 
Miss Lowell excelled most of the 
group in their own manner. And she 
has surpast them, not only in form 
but in feeling; for she reinforced 
their strange and mobile cadences 
with an intensity which is too often 
lacking in the verse of these exceed- 


ingly talented but often too cerebral 
poets. 

A glance at her recent New Eng- 
land poems will show how far she 
has progressed beyond her imagist 
confréres. Even the three love-poems 
printed in this number 
(not her most representa- 
tive work, by any means) 
suggest_an emotion that 
impels the intellect, rather 
than an intellectual con- 
cept trying to urge an 
emotion. A more success- 
ful blend of fancy and 
feeling is revealed in that 
brilliant tour-de-force “An 
Opera House.” This (with 
the lunch-room “study in 
whites”) is part of a 
series called “Towns in 
Colour,” which is an at- 
tempt to see the city, not 
as a market or a medley 
of people, but as a com- 
position—an aural paint- 
ing that takes sensations 
and sounds and breaks 
them into lines and domi- 
nant colors. That, of 
course, is a purely tech- 
nical affair; the poetic 
value itself is more evi- 
dent and needs no com- 
ment. For those unac- 
quainted with Miss Lo- 
well’s other moods, with her skill in 
regular and rimed verse, her graceful 
whimsy and her humor, I would sug- 
gest reading “The Precinct. Roches- 
ter,” “The Forsaken,” “Music,” “A 
Lady,” and this brief “Epitaph of a 
Young Poet Who Died Before Having 
Achieved Success”: 

Beneath this sod lie the remains 

Of one who died of growing pains. 

For Miss Lowell is, by all odds, 
the most vigorous and versatile of 
all the women poets in America to- 
day. Further than that, she has a 
pungency and power rare among 
present-day poets of either sex. Her 
work, as I have said elsewhere, 
mingles very curiously a delicate, 
feminine fantasy, a love of the dra- 
matic and grotesque and a strong, 
almost square-shouldered virility. 
With all these and a sharp satire, she 
cuts thru common and tawdry sur- 
faces to hidden and beautiful depths. 
It is a stirring achievement, and 
never so much so as when it rouses 
one to argument—in which it differs 
from the great majority of work that 
cannot rouse one at all. 

New York City 























FIVE POEMS BY AMY LOWELL 


OPAL 
You are ice and fire, 
The touch of you burns my hands like snow. 
You are cold and flame. 
You are the crimson of amaryllis, 
The silver of moon-touched magnolias. 
When I am with you 
My heart is a frozen pond 
Gleaming with agitated torches. 


THE CHARM 


I lay them before you, 

One, two, three silver pieces, 

And a copper piece 

Dulled with handling. 

The first will buy you a cake, 

The second a flower, 

The third a colored bead. 

The fourth will buy you nothing at all, 
Since it has a hole in it. 

I beg you, therefore, 

String it about your neck, 

At least it will remind you of my poverty. 


MISE EN SCENE 


When I think of you, Beloved, 

I see a smooth and stately garden 

With parterres of gold and crimson tulips 

And bursting lilac leaves. 

There is a low-lipped basin in the midst, 

Where a statue of veined cream marble 
Perpetually pours water over her shoulder 
From a tilted urn. 

When the wind blows, 

The water-stream blows before it 

And spatters into the basin with a light tinkling, 
And your shawl—the color of red violets— 
Flares out behind you in great curves 

Like the swirling draperies of a painted Madonna. 


AN OPERA HOUSE 


Within the gold square of the proscenium arch 

A curtain of orange velvet hangs in stiff folds, 

Its tassels jarring slightly when someone crosses the 
stage behind. 

Gold carving edges the balconies, 

Rims the boxes, 

Runs up and down fluted pillars. 

Little knife-stabs of gold 

Shine out whenever a box-door is opened, 

Gold clusters 

Flash in soft explosions 

On the blue darkness, 

Suck back to a point, 

And disappear. 

Hoops of gold 

Circle necks, wrists, fingers, 

Pierce ears, 

Poise on heads 

And fly up above them in colored sparkles. 

Gold! 

Gold! 

The opera house is a treasure-box of gold. 

Gold in a broad smear across the orchestra-pit: 

Gold of horns, trumpets, tubas. 

Gold—spun-gold, twittering-gold, snapping-gold 

Of harps. 


The conductor raises his baton, 

The brass blares out 

Crass, crude, 

Parvenu, fat, powerful, 

Golden. 

Rich as the fat, clapping hands in the boxes. 
Cymbals, gigantic, coin-shaped, 

Crash. 

The orange curtain parts 

And the prima-donna steps forward. 

One note, 

A drop: transparent, iridescent, 

A gold bubble, 

It floats. . . floats . 

And bursts against the lips of a bank-president 
In the grand tier. 


THOMPSON’S LUNCH ROOM—GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION 


STUDY IN WHITES 

Wax-white— 

Floor, ceiling, walls. 

Ivory shadows 

Over the pavement 

Polished to cream surfaces 

By constant sweeping. 

The big room is colored like the petals 

Of a great magnolia, 

And has a patina 

Of flower bloom 

Which makes it shine dimly 

Under the electric lamps. 

Chairs are ranged in rows 

Like sepia seeds 

W aiting fulfilment. 

The chalk-white spot of a cook’s cap 

Moves unglossily against the vaguely bright wall— 

Dull chalk-white striking the retina like a blow, 

Thru the wavering uncertainty of steam. 

Vitreous-white of glasses with green reflections, 

Ice-green carboys, shifting—greener, bluer—with the 
jar of moving water. ° 

Jagged green-white bowls of pressed glass 

Rearing snow-peaks of chipped sugar 

Above the lighthouse-shaped castors 

Of grey pepper, and grey-white salt. 

Grey-white placards: “Oyster Stew, Cornbeef Hash, 
Frankfurters’”: 

Marble slabs veined with words in meandering lines. 

Dropping on the white counter like horn notes 

Through a web of: violins 

The flat yellow lights of oranges, 

The cube-red splashes of apples, 

In high plated épergnes. 

The electric clock jerks every half-minute: 

“Coming!—Past!”’ 

“Three beef-steaks and a chicken-pie,” 

Bawled through a slide while the clock jerks heavily. 

A man carries a china mug of coffee to a distant chair. 

Two rice puddings and a salmon salad 

Are pushed over the counter; 

The unfulfilled chairs open to receive them. 

A spoon falls upon the floor with the impact of metal 
striking stone, 

And the sound throws across the room 

Sharp, invisible zig-zags 

Of silver. 


























Specifications in Brief 


ENGINE—Eight cylinder V-type,High-speed, High 
efficiency. HORSE POWER—S. A. E. rating 31.25; 
actual, more than 60. COOLING—Water. RADI- 
ATOR—Cadillactubular and platetype. IGNITION 
STARTING, LIGHTING— Cadillac-Delco, improv- 
ed system. LUBRICATION—Automatic pressure 
feed. CARBURET OR-—Cadillac. CLUTCH— 
Multiple disc, dry platetype. TRANSMISSION— 
Selectivetype sliding gear, threespeedsforwardand 
reverse. AXLE S— Rear, Cadillac Timken, full 
floating; Timken bearings; Spiraltype bevel driving 
gears. Front axle, drop forged,I beam. DRIVE— 
Tubular shaft. BRAKES—One internal and one 
external brake direct on wheels, 17 inch x 2% inch 
drums. STEERING GEAR— Cadillac patented 
worm and worm gear sector type; 18-inch steering 
wheel, hinged to faciliate entrance. FRAME— 
Channel section. WHEELS—Woo0d, artillery type 
Timken bearings, fitted with demountable rims for 
straight side tires. TIRES—36" x 4%". WHEEL- 
BASE—125 and 132 inches. TREAD—S56 inches 
(Option 6linches.) SPRINGS—Front. semi-elliptic; 
rear, three-quarter platform. CONTROL—Center 
control GASOLINE SYSTEM — Twenty gallon 
tank with gauge at rear. STANDARD EQUIP- 
MENT—Cadillac “one-man” top: windshield; full 
lamp equipment; Gabriel Snubbers; Clock; Warner 
Autometer; Electric horn; Power tire pump; Foot 
rail; Robe rail; License tag holders; Tire carrier; 
Tool box with locks; Set of tools; Tire repair kit; 
Handy lamp. Universal key fitting tool box; igni- 
tion and lighting switch and tire lock. 
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The 


Yoming of 


HERE is one thought in connection with the coming of this 
new Cadillac which we would like you to grasp at once. 


With the advent of this car, the Cadillac “Eight” enters upon its 
third successive season, with no radical change in the basic 
principles of its design. 


Thisis perhaps the first time sucha thing has happened in motor 
car development, and you will quickly see its significance as 
applied to the Cadillac. 


Quite properly, we believe, the World has always looked to the 
Cadillac Company for advanced ideas, improved practice and 
progressive principles. 


The fact, therefore, that the Cadillac car has proven itself beyond 
the need of radical change, is, in itself, too impressive and too 
illuminating to call for comment. 


It does not by any manner of means imply that the Cadillac 
process of refinement had come to a conclusion. 


In a multitude of ways this is a better, finer Cadillac than any 
which has preceded it—the subject of unremitting research 
and scientific betterment in scores of details. 


What the absence of radical change really means is that the 
underlying principles of Cadillac V-type eight-cylinder con- 
struction have been proven fundamentally sound by the per- 
formance of 31,000 cars. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO. 
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It means tnat the Cadillac Company, with resources at its com- 
mand probably superior to those possessed by any other motor 
car plant in the world, has arrived at the deliberate judgment 
that the kind of a motor car which it is now building represents 
a higher degree of efficiency than any other in existence. 


It means that this is the joint judgment of every expert mind 
associated with this Company. It expresses the judgment of 
31,000 owners who cannot conceive of any respect in which 
Cadillac principles could be changed to their advantage. 


The new Cadillac conforms to the finest Cadillac traditions, down 
to the least and last of details—and it advances them still more 
closely toward perfection. 


It is a beautiful car to look upon. 


The superior riding yualities, with which you are familiar, are en- 
hanced and intensified. 


The driving ease of last year and the year before, accentuated by 
the longer wheelbase of the new car, is more marked than ever. 


It is doubtful if motoring can give rise toa situation which can 
successfully challenge Cadillac powers. 


The old feeling that it is folly to seek further—the old sense of 
security that the Cadillac represents the uttermost in a motor 
car—will come over you more strongly than ever. 


We are serenely confident of the exhilaration and enthusiasm 
which you will experience on the occasion of your first ride in 
this unusual car. 


DETROIT - MICHIGAN 


























Body Styles and Prices 


The Type-55 Cadillac will be available 
with a complete variety of body styles, as 
follows:— 

Open cars, 125 inch wheelbase; Seven 
Passenger with disappearing auxiliary seats 
$2080. Four Passenger Phaeton $2080. Two 
Passenger Roadster with two passenger dis- 
appearing rumble seat $2080. Four Passenger 
Close Coupled Roadster $2080. 

Convertible styles, 125 inch wheelbase; 
Seven Passenger with Cadillac body (Spring- 
field type) $2675. Four Passenger Victoria 
(convertible) $2550. 

Enclosed cars, 125 inch wheelbase; Four 
Passenger Coupe $2800. Five Passenger 
Brougham $2950. 

Enclosed cars, 132 inch wheelbase; Seven 
Passenger Limousine $3600. Seven Passenger 
Landaulet $3750. Seven Passenger Imperial 
$3750. Prices include standard equipment, 
F. O. B. Detroit. Prices are subject to 
advance without notice. 
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PUTTING A SMILE IN THE WAR 


MORE OR LESS CHEERFUL CARTOONS FROM EUROPEAN PAPERS 





























Mauryce Motet in Le Pele-Mele (Paris) 
LOOKING ON THE GOOD SIDE 
“The good thing about that shell is that now we can see what’s going 
on at the neighbor’s.”—Here is a kindly comment on the little adjust- 
ments that follow in the train of the armies. It is a more whimsical 
optimism than that usually ascribed to imperturbable John Bull 



































4. 8, Horne in The Passing Show (London) 


IN THESE HARD TIMES 
“What for does Donald tak’ sic lang strides noo o-days ?” “‘He says it disna 
wear oot his shoes sae quick’”’—The traditionally canny and frugal Scotch- 
man is the natural butt of the cartoonist who wants a humorous illustra- 
tion of the wave of economy that is helping England to finance the war 














4. B. Horne in Today (London) 
PREPARED 
Dentist: ““W—what the—who——” 
Muffled Voice: “I thought you said I was to come prepared for gas.”"— 
Not so far from plausibility now; if schoolboys and stay-at-homes have 
their gas masks, surely a soldier should always be ready 














B. Brod in Le Pele-Mcle (Paris) 
THE OBLIGING MIRROR 
Le Marquis von Gasterplott: “It’s nonsense for our enemies to say that 
we're dying of hunger: I have quite an enviable embonpoint.”—The whole 
fabric of German self-confidence is quietly satirized by thus poking fun 
at the German claim that there is no danger of famine. The contrast in 
spirit between this and the next cartoon is significant 
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De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam) 
THE EUROPEAN QUADRILLE 
“Take your places for the chain dance, please!” (English troops go to 
Russia, Russian to France, Japanese to England, French to Serbia, etc.) 
—The figure in the background, the master of ceremonies, looks like 
Papa Joffre, generally regarded as the Allies’ generalissimo 
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Mucha (Moscow, late of Warsaw) 
A DIRE DILEMMA 
German Michel: “‘O Gott ! ! ! whatever can I do? If we eat the potatoes 
the pig will die of hunger, and if the pig eats the potatoes we shall die 
of hunger!!!”—Perhaps this is too grim to be classed as humorous, but 
its savage irony is the sort of thing the Allied public outside of France 
and England seems to like 
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MICHIGAN—A STATE OF 
HEALTH 


To give every person in the state 
who is physically run down an oppor- 
tunity to come to a free clinic for ex- 
amination—that is the plan of the 
Michigan State Board of Health in its 
somewhat unique tuberculosis survey. 
A year ago the Legislature appropriat- 
ed $100,000 for this purpose, and dur- 
ing the past eight months a small com- 
pany of health workers, consisting of 
several physicians, twelve nurses, a 
speaker, a housing survey expert and 
a newspaper man, has been at work in 
eighteen of the eighty-three counties of 
the state, arousing the people of the 
state to an appreciation of the neces- 
sity of undergoing examination, holding 
clinics in centrally located places, vis- 
iting the homes of all persons diagnosed 
as tuberculous, giving lectures in 
schools, churches, before city councils, 
boards of supervisors, chambers of com- 
merce, conducting surveys of housing 
conditions in the cities, contributing 
material about the campaign and the 
disease to the newspapers. 

During these first eight months of 
the two-year survey nearly 8000 per- 
sons have presented themselves for ex- 
amination, more than forty per cent of 
whom were found affected with tubercu- 
losis. Figuring five to the family, the 
nurses have reached some 16,000 per- 
sons affected with the disease or direct- 
ly exposed to it with information on 
how to take care of themselves. 


The survey is being conducted county 
by county, and on May 31, 1917, when 
it closes, every county will have been 
visited. But the State Board of Health 
aims to make this campaign but a pre- 
liminary to a still more extensive one. 
It aims to arouse the people of the state 
during these first two years to a vivid 
realization of the necessity of making a 
fight against tuberculosis on a scale as 
large as the problem involved. The plan 
is to establish in each county a thoroly 
equipped full-time county health de- 
partment, in each county a similar de- 
partment for the city, so that eventually 
the state’s public health organization 
will be as complete as its public school 
organization is at present, to organize 
open-air schools in all cities, to create 
in each county a system of free weekly 
clinics conducted by local physicians, 
an adequate visiting nurse service in 
each county and city, to have at least 
one tuberculosis sanatorium built for 
every 100,000 of the population, to en- 
courage the manufacturers of the state 
to make their industries safe, and to 
take other steps for the elimination 
and prevention of the disease. 


An ambitious program; but the re- 
sult of the work of the past eight 
months makes Michigan believe that it 
can be carried out during the next dec- 
ade. Michigan today has the second 
lowest tuberculosis death rate in the 
registered area of the United States. 
She is ambitious to have the lowest 
death rate from this disease; and still 
more important, she is laudably anx- 
ious to lead the nation in all public 
health work. 








The Alert 


Are Natural 
Oat Lovers 


They Crave 
Animating Foods 


One who expends vitality craves something to replace it. 
So active people—and active races—are the great oat con- 
sumers. 


And youth is the oat-food time. 

But youth lasts longer than it used to. And the use of 
oat-food is vastly increasing—at least the use of Quaker Oats. 

The oat is the energy-creator. 

It is the great phosphorus-supplier. 


It is the perfect food, supplying all we need save fat. 
And cream adds that. 


In right form—as in Quaker Oats—it is Nature’s most de- 
lightful cereal. 


Quaker Oats 


The Cream of this Vim-Food 


This brand is made of the rich, 
plump grains. Thus it stands 
unique in flavor and aroma. 

Quaker Oats is oat food made 
exquisite. In Europe and Asia it 
is the food of the palaces. In 
America all folks can afford it, 
for it costs no extra price. 

Ask and you'll get it. 


Quaker Oats attained its fame 
by making oats doubly-delicious. 

All the oats used to go in an 
oat food—the puny and plump 
together. 

We make a rigid -selection. 
Two-thirds of the oats as they 
come to us are considered unfit 
for Quaker, 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 








A $2.50 Aluminum Cooker 


Oats packages, or an affidavit showing the purchase 


parcel post prepaid. 
user of Quaker Oats. The trademarks have no redemption value. 
United States and Canada. We supply only one cooker to a family. 


Address The Quaker Oats Co., 1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago 





Made to our order, extra large and heavy, to cook Quaker Oats in the ideal way. 
Send us our trademarks—the picture of the Quaker—cut from the fronts of five Quaker 
of five packages of Quaker Oats. 
Send $1.00 with the trademarks or affidavit, and this ideal cooker will be sent to you by 
i Ne require the trademarks or affidavit as assurance that you are a 
i This offer applies to 
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HE Germans might have known 

that they could not avoid teaching 

their rivals the art of fighting. 

A particularly capable man in 
business may have things his own way 
for a time, but soon others learn his 
secrets, and they proceed to equal him. 
In nearly every town in this country 
where there is a particularly capable 
factory or business house, a rival has 
been built up beside it, and in many 
cases the imitation is more vigorous 
and prosperous than the original. 





Whoever violates the law must run 
the risk of punishment. If there is no 
punishment, such violations are en- 
couraged. It is not just that I am 
ordered about by a policeman, or bow 
to a judge, if another man may take 
away a policeman’s club, or mash the 
hat of a judge. If rioting is forgiven 
when indulged in by a particular class 
of men, then we should see that an- 
other form of it is forgiven: rioting of 
honest citizens who attack rioters. 
Every man knows he must guard his 
private rights; he should finally learn 
that he must also guard his public 
rights. 





The writing men, particularly those 
of an independent turn, object to the 
“Puritan Spirit.” When parents insist 
on their children being brought up ac- 
cording to good rules, that is the Puri- 
tan Spirit. It is the Puritan Spirit that 
insists upon rigid morality. It is to be 
regretted that the Puritan Spirit does 
not assert itself oftener than it does; 
we can easily forgive its excesses. 





I have never been able to understand 
why the filthy story is popular. I avoid 
such things as I do an offensive pile of 
offal. Some of the best literature cannot 
be read because of its filth; some noted 
names in literature have little to their 
credit that is clean. I want to get dirt 
of every kind into the sewer as soon as 
possible, and not preserve it in books, 
pictures or tradition. 





Most people believe the religious lib- 
erty of today came thru what we call 
the Reformation. If the religious liberty 
we enjoy is worthy and desirable, to the 
freethinkers is mainly due the credit. 
They had the assistance of the Catho- 
lics and Protestants, who attacked the 
doctrine of each other, but Voltaire is 
actually a greater hero of religious lib- 
erty than Luther. 


I lately called at a home where I be- 
lieve I was welcome, and where I had 
been invited, but was compelled to leave 
speedily because of the bad behavior of 
a child, which made so much noise that 
conversation was impossible; and, in 
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addition, kicked me as well as his par- 
ents. If you are bringing up your chil- 
dren properly, I congratulate you. 





Several of my acquaintances, people 
of reasonable intelligence, have formed 
a “Fools’ Club,” and are investigating 
their follies. I have been invited to 
join, and think I shall accept. Might 
I have avoided some of the follies 
which harmed me yesterday? Would 
not a candid investigation of my follies 
be more beneficial to me than an in- 
vestigation of the genius of Shake- 
speare? 


Those of us who have “trade” and 
votes are cruelly imposed upon by 
tradesmen and candidates. Be a good 
shopper. You must constantly be on 
the defensive; politely but firmly. You 
have certain things coming to you by 
right; it is your fault if you do not get 
them. It is not discreditable to the 
people to say they must be watched; 
they were made that way. 


When a man shows signs of being a 
great genius, I sometimes think he 
should either be put in jail, or com- 
pelled to give bond to keep the peace; 
for a great genius often seems to be 
as much of a pervert, and as dangerous, 
as a man who hasn’t half sense. 





I don’t need to attend a Fourth of 
July celebration in order to remember 
the blessings of freedom or the duty of 
patriotism; indeed, the usual Fourth 
of July celebration rather disgusts me 
because of the careless crowd, the dust, 
the noise, and the speaking. 


The art masterpieces were produced 
centuries ago; the great books are old 
books, as are the great orations. But 
the greatest business men are living 
today; the commercial chiefs of old 
were amateurs compared with their 
competitors today. 





I hope I am not vicious, but I found 
pleasure today in hearing a moving pic- 
ture patron say Willie Collier is fun- 
nier than Charley Chaplin. I have 
nothing whatever against Mr. Chaplin, 
but like to see the big prizes passed 
around. 





American flour has been made so fine 
and white that it is not as good as a 
coarser and darker flour would be. We 
have, in short, improved flour too much. 
In many other things we smart Yankees 
are too smart. 





I don’t care for gossip; I rejoice that 
thousands of indiscreet persons escape 





without my hearing of their indiscre- 
tions, providing they have been suffi- 
ciently scared to make them more care- 
ful in future. 





“Men,” I heard a woman say lately, 
“all dress in uniform.” And I have 
been thinking of the saying ever since. 
My clothes are strangely like the 
clothes of all other men. 





What is the best piece of writing you 
ever read? I give this distinction to 
Macaulay’s essay on Bertrand Berere, 
the greatest scoundrel of the Reign of 
Terror in France. 





If we are able to avoid an injustice, 
and do not, we should submit to it 
quietly rather than acknowledge our 
cowardice and lack of efficiency. 





The Armageddon stunt is justifiable 
for those who make a profit out of it; 
the fault lies with us followers who 
take the battle seriously. 





This much may be said about the en- 
thusiasm of people: They praise friends 
as lavishly and untruthfully as they 
abuse enemies. 





Full-size compliments are often paid 
women, but men rarely hear them. A 
compliment for a man usually has a 
sting with it. 





When about half the people believe 
one thing, and the other half another, 
it is usually safe to accept either 
opinion. 





I sometimes think that while I have 
very bad luck in getting into trouble, 
I have fairly good luck in getting out. 





I object to performing the Indignant 
Citizen act to assist a politician who 
will be as extravagant as his opponent. 





The leaders in every false theory 
make a profit, while followers lose their 
time and their money. 


About the only amusement old peo- 
ple have is to listen to the young com- 
pliment each other. 





Hero worship is a bad habit; an over- 
grown soul is one of the worst of dis- 
eases. 


Don’t borrow money and believe the 
man you owe will forget about it. 





Some men write only when they have 
something to grumble about. 
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A BRITISH REPUBLICAN 3 
H. G. Wells has spent half his life - / 
writing historical novels about the 2 


future, and the other half as a scientist 
trying to forecast the trend of social 
forces; in either case the day he lives 
in is always tomorrow. No one will be | 
surprized, therefore, that his latest 
book is called What Is Coming? and 
that its subject matter is not the usual 
discussion of the causes of the Great 
War but a consideration of its probable 
effects. Few are so well equipt for 
the task. Mr. Wells is not only a pro- 
fessional student of the future but a 
very clear-sighted observer of the world 
about him; one of the few eminent 
European thinkers whom the war has 
left wholly sane. It is true that he does 
not write as a neutral; he is ardently 
on the side of the British and their al- 
lies, but he cautions his readers that 
“if we are wise we shall treat no man 
and no class—and for the matter of 





that no nation—as either stedfastly ma- 
lignant or stedfastly disinterested.” He 
admires the Germans not only for their 
constructive statesmanship in peace, but 
also for the quickness with which they 
comprehended the changed character 
of war and abandoned fighting in open 
battle for the strategy foretold by 
Bloch more than fifteen years ago, the 
war of entrenchment and _ indefinite 
deadlock. “The Germany of the Hohen- 
zollerns had its mortal wound at the 
Marne; the Germany we fight today is 
the Germany of Krupp and Ostwald.” 

But Mr. Wells sides with the Allied 
powers as a good republican; he will 
admit Germany to full fellowship with 
other civilized nations only when freed | 
from the autocracy which tends for- 
ever to drag her into mad imperialist 
adventures. His own political ideal “is 
the United States of the World, a 
union of States whose state boundaries 
are determined by what I have defined 
as the natural map of mankind.” Every- 
thing, however hallowed by age, which 
conflicts with this desirable consumma- 
tion must be destroyed. He complains 
most bitterly of the legal complexities 
and intertangled “rights” which pre- 
vent things from being done in “the 
clearest, cleanest, least wasteful, most 
thoro manner”; indeed he is as intol- 
erant of the tradition-loving legal pro- 
fessicn of Great Britain as he is of the 
Hohenzollerns. The war itself, in his 
opinion, will have one incidental good 
effect, however it may result, for in 
the presence of such a mighty crisis 
the antiquated and inefficient methods 
which contented the British people in 
the easy days of peace will no longer 











the Value of Sanatogen to 
the Man who Works His Brain 


“Without albumen, no life; without phosphorus, no thought”— 
so runs a famous saying. 

True, the healthy body géts enough albumen and phosphorus 
from the daily food, but an overtaxed brain and nervous system will 
run short of these vital substances because the demand outruns the 
normal supply. Then we have fatigue, depression—and worse, if 
nothing be done. 

It is then that Sanatogen is of splendid aid. Combining purest 
albumen and organic phosphorus in chemical union, Sanatogen takes 
to the fundamental sources of nervous and mental efficiency just the 
elements needed. It supplies these elements quickly and without 
strain upon digestion, giving the depleted cells real nutriment, real 
sustenance and no false stimulation. 

The result of this is well epitomized by Sir Gilbert Parker when 
he writes, “Sanatogen to my mind is a true food-tonic, giving fresh 
vigor to the overworked body and mind.” And by Arnold Bennett, 
who tersely reports, “The effect of Sanatogen upon the nervous 
system is simply wonderful.” 

It is good to remember that the medical profession has set the 
seal of approval upon the value of Sanatogen—no less than 21,000 
doctors have written letters endorsing its value. 

Should not the knowledge of these facts create the 
) conviction that Sanatogen will also help you? 

Grand Prize, International 


Congress of Medicine, 
London, 1913. 


Sanatogen is sold by good 
druggists everywhere, in 
sizes from $1.00 up 


FOOD-TONIC 
APPROVED BY SCIENCE é f é 
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On request we will send a 25-gram Sample Package of Sanatogen, 


Sanatogen’s kindly help. 


also Richard Le Gallienne’s booklet, “The Art of Living,” telling of 


Address The Bauer Chemical Co., 26R Irving Place, New York. 




















be possible. The end of the war will find 
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request advice on investments will receive 

_ the class of securities now held, approximate amounts of each, if the invest- 
ment is for an estate, business or professional man, woman or minor. All 
information given will be held in strict confidence. 


The Independent Investor’s Service 


The Independent is now offering a Service for Investors in which personal 
attention will be given to the desires of its subscribers for information in 


to investiments of all kinds. We cannot of course decide for our 


readers where they should put their savings and will not undertake the 
responsibility of recommending specific securities to any individual. But we 
ask our readers to write to us frankly and this Department will give them 
by letter or thru the columns of The Independent such impartial information 
as may assist them in making a wise decision for themselves. Readers who 


better service when they specify 
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TRAVEL AND RESORTS 








everywhere. 


be made. 
ent, New York. 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel 
for pleasure, health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best 
routes to reach them, and the cost ; trips by land and sea; tours domestic 
and foreign. This Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of 
the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding hotels 
Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New 
York, and Hotel Stewart, San Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry may 

Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independ- 














WATKINS, N. Y. 
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A Mineral Springs HEALTH RESORT and HOTEL, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
In Private Park with miles of graded walks for Oertel hill climbing. On the Southern Tier Highway, all macadam. Attrac- 
tive and well-kept Golf Course, Miniature Golf, J Golf, Tennis, npeninn 


THE ONLY PLACE I 


THE NAUH 


N AMERICA WHERE EIM 
BATHS ARE GIVEN WITIH {A NATURAL BRINE 
HE BAT are directly connected with the Hotel and complete in all appointments for 
I Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy and Mechanotherapy. 
FOUR MINERAL SPRINGS. The Bathing Springs are similar to the waters of Bad Nauheim, in the proportions of 
Calcium Chloride and Sodium Chloride, but are about five times as strong. The Radium Emanation from Brine 
Spring No. 1 averages 68 Mache Units per liter of water and is due to Radium Salts in solution. 
Unsurpassed advantages for the treatment of Heart, Circulatory, Kidney, Nutritional and Nervous Disorders; 


Rheumatism, Gout and Obesity, 
Illustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on Mineral Springs Mailed on Request 





THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. 1, THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N.Y., near Saratoga Springs. 
Refined, homelike, well equipped. New bath house, swimming 


pool. Electric and Nauheim baths. Booklets. 








MEET ME AT THE TULLER 


For Value, Service, Home Comforts 











NE W 


HOTEL TULLER 


Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. 
Take Woodwerd car, get off at Adams Avenue 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
7 Rooms, Private Bath, a 2 Single, $2. ot Up Double 


100 Lid Li) Lid Nee Lad z 00 ad 

1000Ci™* ae *3.00t05.00°° 4.50 * 

Total 600 Outside Rooms 
All Absolutely Quiet 


Two Floors—Agents’ 


New Unique Cafes and 
Sample Rooms 


Cabaret Excellente 














A GRAND VACATION CRUISE 
Hay Fever Unknown 


V4 DAY worrnerncraise GQC° 
Visiting Foreign America 


equal in interest, novelty and healthfulness to a European cruise. 
Vision HALIFAX, Nova Scotia, the land of Evangeline, and 
8T. JOHNS, Newfoundland, the Norway of America, via the 


Red Cross Line 


New tourist steamships, STEPHANO and FLORIZEL, fitted 
with every convenience and safety device. Cost of trip includes 
every essential expense. 7 days at seaand 5 in port. Splendid 
cuisine, orchestra, sea sports. Ship. is your hotel for the entire trip. 
Reduced rates, Sept. Write today for 
illustrated Booklet 11. 


BOWRING & COMPANY, 17 Battery Pl., N. Y. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TICKETS AND TOURS 
A INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL mer yt 











LR 8 eee tour inclusive expenses........ $42.5 
HAL. FAX, N = trip cruise, 12 days in- 
8ST. JOHN'S, N. BP. § clusive expenses............ $60.00 


ST. JOHN'S RIVER, Fla. }® “ays inclusive ex- 


Sats us outline your Va ~ ution Trip 
66 Broadway, New York City. 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 
Inquire at any American Express Office. 














Senta Hall, est. 1841 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 
Comfortable, homelike surroundings; mod- 
ern methods of treatment; competent nurses, 
15 acres of lawn, grove, flower and vegetable 
gardens. Food the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall, Flushing, New York 














Europe converted to science and social- 
ism. 

One of the most interesting things. 
in the book is the author’s confident. 
prediction of the future greatness of 
Russia, a country with which he is. 
well acquainted by study and travel. 
While France is recovering from the 
losses of the war, while Germany is 
still sulking over her defeat, and Great 
Britain is trying to make up her mind 
“whether she is a ‘Crowned Republic’ 
or a Germanic monarchy,” Russia and 
the United States of America may step 
to the front. 

The United States constitutes a modern 
country, a country on an unprecedented 
scale, being organized from the very be- 
ginning on modern lines. There is only one 
other such country upon the planet, and 
that, curiously enough, is parallel in clim- 
ate, size and position: Russia in Asia. 
Even Russia in Europe belongs rather to 
the newness that is American than to the 
tradition that is European; Harvard was 
founded more than half a century before: 
Petrograd. 

Because of the gigantic possibilities 
of Russia and the rapid progress to be 
expected so soon as she acquires a 
decent government, Mr. Wells urges 
all Americans and Englishmen to be- 
come acquainted with Russia and, if 
possible, to learn the language. He ad- 
vises his countrymen, mindful of their 
imperial responsibilities, to “place Rus- 
sian and Hindustani upon at least an 
equal footing with Greek in all univer- 
sity and competitive examinations.” 

ae Is Coming? by H. G. Wells. Macmillan. 


THE BUSINESS OF THE BOSS 


The fashion of blaming the economic 
inefficiency of the nation upon the ig- 
norance and selfishness of the “work- 
ing classes” seems to be dying out, for 
the leaders in the scientific manage- 
ment movement are giving their atten- 
tion to the ignorance and shortsighted- 
ness (it is not selfishness when you find 
it in people of .power and authority) of 
the industrial autocrats. In the Page 
Lectures of 1915, delivered before the 
seniors of the Sheffield Scientific School 
—young men in training for industrial 
management—Mr. H. L. Gantt chal- 
lenges the authority of the mediocrities 
who are thrown into positions of power 
thru circumstances that bear no rela- 
tions whatever to their native capacity 
or training. The qualifications for lead- 
ership are considered in terms that 
place much more responsibility of a. 
moral or social nature upon the man- 
agers than we have been accustomed to 
expect. 

The responsibility to the workers 
for adequate instruction, for the 
standardization of work, for opportuni- 
ty to earn suitable pay, for healthful 
surroundings, etc., are discussed pri- 
marily as problems of efficient manage- 
ment, altho, as every one now knows, the 
right thing “pays.” There is an illumi- 
nating chapter on “production and 
sales,” in which the bookkeeping method 
of measuring “efficiency” is contrasted 
with more modern views. Altho these 
lectures are addrest to those who are 
to take part in Industrial‘Management, 
they contain a great deal of value to 
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those who are being managed— indeed, 

it is the bias toward democracy and the 

rights of the workers that makes Mr. 

Gantt’s views particularly significant. 
Industrial Management, by H. L. Gantt. Yale 
Univ. Press. $1. 


THE THREE F’S 


As the American child must master 
the three R’s, and the German girl the 
three K’s prescribed by the Kaiser, the 
English public school boy devotes his 
time to the three F’s—flogging, fighting 
and fagging—at least that is the im- 
pression gained from works of fiction, 
from “Tom Brown at Rugby” to the 
latest story of English school life. 

The Great War reflected in the life 
of an English school gives Eden Phill- 
potts an opportunity to write in The 
Human Boy and the War one of the 
most refreshing books of the year. The 
boys of Merivale school are natural, 
mischievous and lovable. The heart of 
a boy is a mysterious and shadowy 
covert for his feelings and not every 
author has the gift of sympathetic in- 
terpretation of its elusive moods. Mr. 
Phillpotts knows his boys and we live 
thru their eager interest in the war 
with them. There is less of slang and 
swearing than in David Blaize, by E. F. 
Benson, altho here, too, we have fine 
types of English lads, with their fights 
and friendships, cricket and “footer,” 
work and dreams. But, as always, in 
reading descriptions of public schools 
in England, we wonder why boys 
should be beaten by their masters and 
each other in every chapter. English 
girls, for the most part, grow up into 
fairly decent human beings without be- 
ing flogged; and so do American, 
French and German boys. 


The Human Boy and the War, by Eden 
>. Macmillan. $1.25. David Blaize, by 
E. F. Benson. Doran. $1.35. 





SHORT STORIES AND 
NOVELS 











Davenport, by Charles Marriott, is in- 
teresting in two ways: psychically, as a 
study of a man with a dissociated person- 
ality; and, from a literary point of view, 
as a novel of excellent character drawing 
and unusual and distinctive style. (Lane, 

1.35.) 

W. H. Hudson’s The Purple Land quite 
lives up to its splendidly suggestive title, 
also to its sub-title, Adventures in South 
America. It is full of action, full of life 
and color, full of strange, picturesque peo- 
ple, and it is written with artistic sim- 
plicity and great charm. (Dutton, $1.50.) 

Pat Candler, the author of Testore, the 
Romance of an Italian Fiddle Maker, says 
that the story came to him in dreams. It 
reads that way. It is a jumble of seven- 
teenth century romance and adventure, the 
result, apparently, of much reading of 
similar, and better, books. (Dutton, $1.35.) 

The curious primitive life and strange, 
wild country of the Kirghiz Steppes are 
described by E. Nelson Fell, who lived with 
the Russian and Nomad for eleven years 
in charge of the works of a mining com- 
pany. The book contains a wealth of in- 
teresting and unique material not skillfully 
handled. (Duffield, $2.) 


The Lightning Conductor Discovers 
America is like all the Williamsons’ novels, 
sugar-cooky characters spread with ro- 
mantic jam, served on china plates, over- 
painted with scenery. This time the scen- 
ery is Long Island and New England, de- 





If You Did This From 
Early Morning Until Sundown 
— if the life you lived was the healthful active 


life Nature intended—you wouldn’t suffer from 
constipation, 


But that sort of life is impossible for most of us. 
We hurry, worry, over-eat and under-exercise. 


The results—constipation, periodic or chronic—and 
the use of laxatives which aggravate and confirm 
the constipation habit. 


NUJOL is a safe and effective means of relieving 
constipation, and so getting rid of the headaches, 
nervousness, and depression which constipation 
causes, It is not a laxative but acts in effect as a 
simple internal lubricant, softening the contents of 
the intestines and facilitating normal bowel move- 
ments. 


Your druggist has NUJOL. Refuse substitutes— 
look for the nume NUJOL on bottle and package. 
Sold in pint bottles only. 

Dept. 12 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 


Bayonne New Jersey 


and address plainly below. 


.. Name 





Address 





Send for booklet, “THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION.” Write your name 








Bronze Memorial Tablets PATENTS pon y hang how pom 9 


model. 
ent Book free. 


JNO. WILLIAMS. Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


Send sketch or 
ye page, 1916 Edition Pat- 


George P. Kimmel, 222 Barrister cate. Washington, D.C. 








Dangerous Headaches 


What is more , caneasting than headache? Yet—a headache is ‘‘only a symptom.”’ It is in 

the conditions back of headaches—the conditions by which headaches are otha ol the real 

anger lies. High blood pressure, auto-intoxication, eye-strain and worse —" cause 
hea aches. To be rid: bondaches, you must get at their cause. How to do this is 
explained in a new “Headaches and |» to Prevent Them’’—by Dr. 
‘Riley, a Neurologist who has had years of experience in 
treating all kinds of cases involving headaches. ou may get 
relief by following the teachings of Dr. Riley’s book. ° 
rugs. Only natural means—diet, exercise, rest and sleep. 
We send this book for your FREE examination. A 
you do is ask for it. (See the coupon.) If not 
satisfied with the book return it at our expense. 
‘our examination costs you not a penny. If you 
keep the book you remit only $1.25. Not a 
large book but—worth its weight in gold to 
the headache sufferer. 


Send No Money— 
Use the Coupon 




















I will return 


308 Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Send me ““The Headache Book.”’ 
it in five days or send you $1.25. 





GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 


(Write your name and address below.) 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








BOSTON 


Medicine 
<<“ of Liberal Arts 
Theology Graduate Department 





The College of Liberal Arts now occupies its new building next 
to the Boston Public |, Library ps offers the advantages of a modern 
college course. The build d with | 


ment Libraries and has fullest use of the Boston Public Library. 
The professional schools located in the heart of the city not only 
offer the usual courses of instruction but afford unusual opportuni- 
ties for self support and for the practical training in the several 


fessions. The Graduate School offers exceptional opportunity 
jor research work. 





ies, Depart- 


LEMUEL HERBERT MURLIN, President 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 











FRANKLIN, MASS. 

Young men and young women find here a homelike atmos- 
phere, thorough and efficient training in every department of 
a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal 
endowment permits liberal terms,+ $300—$350 per year. 
Special course in Domestic Science. 

For catal and inf tion address 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal 


Williston Seminary for Boys 


New $100,000 residence hall opens September. Efficient masters. 
Small units. Boys personally directed. Scientific and prepara- 
tory departments. 6 buildings. Athletic fields. Moderate rates. 
Lower school in separate building. Booklet. 

Joseph H. Sawyer, L. H. D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 











MONSON ?Sa%ov3 
FOR BOYS 
Established 1804. 15 miles from Spring- 
field. An endowed school. Certificate 
privileges. Completely equipped athletic 
field. Modern dormitory. Gymnasium, 
Rate $300. Fund for boys of proven 
worth. For catalog and book of views, 
address the Principal, Monson, Mass. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
24 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 


A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from a 40 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 4 Building 


Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 
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right relations to her world. 


telling, dramatic training, music. 


The Brookfield School, 





The aim at Brookfield is to give the girl her fullest power, 
cram her mind with a-specified quantity of book- learning. 

Open air sleeping, study and recitations. 
arts, gardening, physic al tri aining, summer and winter sports, dancing, story 


Write personally to Miss Helen Fairman Cooke, 


Y slo de de dado te tote dte tate toate dodo de to to de ode de to todode 
BROOKFIELD 


The Open Air School for Her 
Teaches your daughter how to realize the durable satisfactions of life. 
The Directors believe that this end is attained through helping the growing girl 
to establish habits which keep her well, make her think clearly, 


make her live in 
rather than to 


Open air dining room. Domestic 


North Brookfield, Mass. 
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scribed in glowing terms, sprinkled with a 
good deal of guide-book information. 
(Doubleday, Page, $1.50.) 





FOR REFERENCE 











Who’s Who in America is invaluable. 
The issue for 1916-1917 contains about 
23,000 biographic notes with addresses. 
The geographical index shows names from 
the world over as well as from every state 
and territory and the dependencies. (Chi- 
cago: Marquis, $5.) 

In spite of Sir John Murray’s death last 
July, his monumental work, The Ozford 
Dictionary, continues to come out. The lat- 
est section of the tenth volume covers the 
words from Turndun to Tzirid, both of 
which most people would find it difficult to 
define. (New York: Oxford Press, 85 
cents. ) 

Sargent’s Handbook of American Private 
Schools, of which a second edition of the 
1916 issue is out, is an admirably careful 
and intelligent guide. Its information is re- 
liable, and disinterested, and its lists in- 


clude special schools, camps, teachers, 
agencies, school periodicals and all sorts of 
allied information. (Boston: Porter E. 


Sargent, $2.) 


A dictionary of business terms is sure to 
contain a curious hotchpotch of informa- 
tion. But What Every Business Woman 
Should Know, by L. C. Kearney, does put 
in handy compass many useful facts, as a 
table of time differences, and definitions 
under such headings as Financial, Insur- 
ance, —_— Railroad Terms. (Stokes, 


A very useful bibliography has just been 
compiled by S. B. Ball, of the Newark Pub- 
lic Library, 1600 Business Books. Such 
books have not been easy to find, and this 
tells the man in any business at a glance 
what directories and reference books and 
special works there are to meet his par- 
ticular need. (White Plains, New York: 
Wilson, 75 cents.) 
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educational, 


and Games. 


Six to Fifteen Years Catalogue 





Aims to provide a wholesome, happy home life together with 


best educational advantages. 
tors given to each pupil, in home and _ school life. 
in the ideal environment of historic Oberlin, famous as an 


musical and religious center. 


School for Girls Conservatory of Music. Art, 


Physical and Dramatic training, Story-telling, Plays 


Individual attention of direc- 
Located 


Music, Oberlin 
French, German, omestic 


Forest Place, Oberlin, Ohio 











Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 


also Music and Art. 


athletic field. Fifty acres in college grounds. 
perature. 


views illustrating student life, address 





Endowment, recently increased by $250,000. 
structors, 60; students, 624, from 4o states and foreign countries. 


One of the leading colleges for women in the United States, offering courses for A.B. and A.M.; 
Four laboratories, library, astronomical observatory, modern residence 
halls. Scientific course in physical development. 


$20,000 gymnasium with swimming pool, large 
Healthful climate free from extremes of tem- 
Expenses moderate. Officers and in- 
For catalogue and book of 


WILLIAM A. WEBB, President, Box A. 








Mary Baldwin Seminary for Young Ladies 


Established 1842. Term begins Sept. 14th, In the beautiful and 
historic Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, 
modern equipment. Students from 35 stites. Courses: Collegi- 
ate (3 years); Preparatory (4 years), with certificate privileges, 
Music, Art and Domestic Science. Catalog. STAUNTON, VA, 





VIRGINIA, Manassas, Box 114. 
Co-ed. 30m. from Wash., D.C., a 
Eastern College 20th Century College. Fine new 
bidgs. Standard A. B. course. Also two year degree courses in 
Lit., Ped., Dom. Sci., Expres. and Bus. tor high school graduates. 
Superior Music ( “onservato ry. Select academy for boys and girls. 
$300 a year. Gym. and athletics. Dr. H. U. Roop, Pres 


ELY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, greenwich: Conn. 


One hour from New York City. College Prep, General Courses. 
Sep. arate departments for Girls under 15. 


MARTIN COLLEGE, wes 
» TENNESSEE 
A Junior College with Preparatory Department. Moderate Rates. 
Modern Buildings and Equipment. In the Blue-Grass Hills of 
Sunny Tennessee. Careful Supervision. W. T. Wynn, President 








ROANOKE outece // 


For Men. Courses for Degrees; also Commercial Course. 
Library 25,000 volumes. Mountain location. Six Churches; no 
bar-rooms. Expenses small. Catalogue free. Address The 
President, Salem, Va. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


An undenominational, union school of relig- 
ion. Admits both sexes and all denominations. 
College graduation required for regular course 
leading to B. D. degree. All privileges of Uni- 
versity of California open to qualified seminary 
students. Term begins August 21, 1916. Address, 
President C. S. Nash, Berkeley, California. 


AGENCY 














ROWLAND HALL—*« School for girls and young 

women. Preparatory for selected 
College, also advanced course. Department for younger girls 
opened this yeer. Special advantages offered in Music, Expres- 
sion and Household Arts. High elevation, mild climate, delight- 
ful surroundings. Beautiful thirty acre campus. Riding, Tennis, 
etc. Miss Lilian M. Hiten, Secretary, @oltewah, Tenn. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Provides Schools and Colleges with competent Teachers, Assists 
Teachers in obtaining positions. 


Send for Bulletin. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 





BORN OF THE WAR 











There is too much of purely personal in- 

terest in Marie Van Vorst’s War Letters of 
an American Woman, tho when she writes 
of the patients she knew in the hospital 
at Neuilly she draws realistic and tragic 
pictures. (Lane, $1.50.) 
‘ If George Sylvester Viereck set out to 
emphasize as characteristic of the race just 
those reported qualities that make the Prus- 
ian so detested, he has admirably succeeded 
in the facile rimes of his Songs of Arma- 
geddon. (Kennerley, $1.) 


Robert Herrick has written a little book, 
the story of The Conscript Mother and her 
son, between whose covers lies all the spirit 
of Italy at war and the spirit of those 
mothers whose boys go to fight for their 
country. (Scribner, 50 cents.) 


For England, by H. Fielding-Hall, is a 
collection of stirring poems and sketches of 
the war as it affects the people at home. 
Some of the theories which the author ad- 
vances ‘will meet with violent opposition, 
but they will also stimulate thought. 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $1.50.) 


The Book of Belgium’s Gratitude, made 
up of articles on England's aid to the Bel- 
gian refugees and wounded and of draw- 
ings in line and color by Belgian artists, 
is an uncommonly beautiful compilation, 
and quite worth the price, which by the 
way, goes to Queen Mary for further chari- 
table work. (Lane, $2.) 


In The Lusitania’s Last V oyage, Charles 
EK. Lauriat, Jr., one of the survivors, gives 
a vivid but unimpassioned narrative of his 
experiences. His statement of what he saw 
is “diametrically opposite’ in many re- 


spects to the findings of the British Court 
of Investigation, which are reprinted in the 
volume, together with a German defense. 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $1.) 
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A NEW BRITISH LOAN 

Formal announcement of the new 
British loan of $250,000,000 was made 
on the 16th by J. P. Morgan & Co., 
managers of a syndicate which in- 
cludes twelve prominent banks and 
banking firms. Great Britain issues 
gold notes having a term oi two years 
and bearing interest at 5 per cent. 
Syndicate subscriptions, at 98, were so 
large that the books for them were 
closed two days later. Offerings to the 
public are to be made at 99. It is pro- 
vided that the notes may be redeemed 
in one year at 101, or in two years at 
100%, with accrued interest. They are 
secured by the deposit with a trust 
company in New York of $300,000,000 
worth of bonds and stocks. These are 
in three classes: first, $100,000,000 of 
those issued by American corporations; 
second, $100,000,000 of Canadian Gov- 
ernment bonds, with bonds and stock 
of the Canadian Pacific railroad; third, 
$100,000,000 of the bonds or other ob- 
ligations of Argentina, Chili, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Denmark and 
Holland. Any depreciation of value 
during the term is to be made good by 
additional securities, in order that the 
excess above $250,000,009 shall at all 
times be 20 per cent. The proceeds of 
the notes will, of course, be expended 
here for war supplies. 

This loan makes the total of foreign 
borrowings in the United States since 
the beginning of the great war nearly 
$1,600,000,000, the greater part of 
which is distributed as follows: Great 
Britain and France, $1,020,000,000; 
Canadian Government, provinces and 
cities, $235,000,000; Russia, $117,000,- 
000; Italy, $41,000,000; South Amer- 
ica, $105,000,000. The borrowings of 
the British Government at home and 
abroad now amount to more than $10,- 
000,000,000. It is expected that a new 
Russian loan will soon be negotiated. 

The news about this loan of $250,- 
000,000 exerted a favorable influence 
in the stock market because American 
stocks and bonds worth $100,000,009 
‘are to be part of the security and, 
thcrefore, will not be sold on our Stock 
Exchange by the British Government, 
which, under the mobilization plan, has 
become the owner of them. For some 
time past the continuous sale here of 
American securities by Great Britain 
has put restraint upon prices and, in 
some instances, prevented a natural 
upward movement. Many believe that 
restraint due to such liquidation pre- 
vented an advaace in the price of the 














SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


CCONTINUED) 








ranked by U. 


tages, now in session. 








The Manlius Schools 


St. John’s School, Manlius, offers the most success- 
ful application of the military principle to pr eparation 
for college, technical school or business. 
- Government as “Honor School.” 15 
buildings, 120 acres, 11 miles from Syracuse. 

Verbeck Hall—a separate school for boys from 8 to 14, 
fitting for St. John’s or any college preparatory school. 

Summer Military Camp—with extraordinary advan- 
Send for circular. Address 


Gen. WILLIAM VERBECK, Pres., Box 1, Manlius, New York 


For 12 years 














Columbia Grammar School 


Founded 1764 
93rd Street and Central Park West 
Specially devoted to preparation for all Colleges. 
Business Course—Primary and Outing Classes 
for Younger Boys, Fireproof Building—Labora- 
tories—Gymnasium — Play Grounds. Re-opens 
Sept. 25. B. H. Camppett, Headmaster. 
Send for Catalogue. Telephone 3787 Riverside. 


The Scudder School for Girls 


20th Year 

Dormitory and school on Riverside Park over- 
looking the Hudson. Regents College Prepara- 
tory. A one year HOME ECONOMICS finish- 
ing course with diploma. 

SECRETARIAL training course for PRI- 
VATE, PUBLICITY and EXECUTIVE SEC- 
RETARIES. 

MYRON T. SCUDDER. Pres., 330 West 72nd St. at Riverside Drive 


a 

















Reopens Wednesday, October 4th. 


The Veltin School 


FOR GIRLS 

GENERAL COURSE AND 

COLLEGE PREPARATORY 

PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 
Number of pupils limited to twelve 
in each class. Fireproof school 
building thoroughly equipped. 
160 AND 162 W. 74TH ST., 


mV 
Connecting with & including 165. W. 73 St. 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training School for Supervisors of Music in public schools. Both 
sexes. High School course required for entrance. Voice, Har- 
mony, Form, History, Ear Training, Sight Singing, Methods, 
Practice Teaching, Chorus and Orchestra Conducting. Limited to 
65. Personalattention. Catalog. 65 Main St., POTSDAM, N. Y. 
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Hill Top 








OSSINING LOWER SCHOOL 


Box 119 g 8 OSSINING-ON-HUDSON 
“*Likable, Livable and Homelike.’’ A natural, busy, joyous life in 
house separate from older girls. Experienc ed teachers trained in 
grade work. The girls in the Lower School have the same spe- 


cialists in Art, Piano, Violin, Riding and Athletics as the girls in 
the Ossining Upper School. 


CLARA C. FULLER, Principal 
MARTHA J. NARAMORE, Ansostate Principal 
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Skidmore School of Arts. 


A College for the Vocational and Professional Training 
of young women, located in America’s leading health 
resort. 
Six Departments: 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND ARTS; MUSIC; 
FINE ARTS; PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
ORAL EXPRESSION; SECRETARIAL ; TRADES 
Four dormitories accommodate over two hundred stu- 
dents, Outdoor sports. Non-sectarian. Diploma 
commands Teacher's or Supervisor's certificate in New 
York and other states. Catalog on request. Winter 
and Summer Sessions, 


Charles H. Keyes, Ph.D., President, Saratoga Springs, N. Y, 


STEELE Herren 


ST. FAITH’S An elementary and secondary Chureh 
school for a limited number of ambitious girls. College 
Preparation, Home Science, Music, Vocational Guidance. 
Invigorating Climate. One teacher to every five pupils. 
$275 per year. For new catalog of ‘‘The School that’s 
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full of sunshine,” address Secretary, St. Faith’s School, 
Box 356, Saratoca Sp RINGS, _N. Be 








unusually adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door life. 








THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, Box 5, New York 
FIFTIETH YEAR 

A School in the Heart of the Open Country. 

LOCATION : 50 miles from New York, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. Healthful, invigorating, 


WORK: Preparation for College or Business Life; recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. Each boy studied physically and 
mentally to increase individual efficiency. Small classes: A teacher for every six boys. 
T TICS: Two fields with excellent facilities for all sports, under supervision; hiking, woods life. 
You are invited to come and see for yourself. Catalog sent on application, 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 





For Boys from 9 to 19. 














Hartwick Seminary, N. Y. 


A first class Academic and Classical school for 
both sexes at $225 per school year. Renovated 
building. New Gymnasium. Smal{ Classes, Fine 
Rural location, For catalog, address. 


J. G. Traver, D.D., Principal. 


s 1h Jackson Springs 
DeMeritte Military School port 
An open air school for bovs. Prepares for College, the 
Scientific Schools. Annapolis. West Point. Business. Ad- 
dress EDWIN DE MERITTE, A. B., Camp Algonquin. 
Ashland, N. H. 








ROGER Country School for Boys 
ASCHAM | and Girls. 
SCHOOL SCARSDALE, N. Y. 













{ 


NORTHWESTERN pililitery gad 


Offers all the experience, observation and money can give 
in docation, building construction and methods of life and 
study. A flat price that includes all expenses. Catalog 
fully explains distinctive features of school. Address. . 


COL. R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt., Lake Geneva, Wis. 
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The University of Chicago 


HOM 


in addition to resident Bee 
work, offers also instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 


For detailed in- 
formation address 











“I am for Todd, now, tomorrow 


and forever.” 
So writes Mrs. Eugene Field, mother of 
one Todd bo: Hundreds of mothers say 





whole boy and make a man of him. 
years of successful training of boys 7 to 
Give your boy a good start in life by making him 
Todd Boy.”’ One hour from Chicago. Northern 
, a. Camp. NOBLE HILL, Principal. 


TODD SEMINARY 


For Boys Woodstock, Ill. 


“‘Home-Making, the New Profession”’ 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it's FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses. For home-making, teaching and well-paid posi- 
tions. Am, School of Home Economics, 69th 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


SCHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE ¢ Catalogs of all Boarding Schools (or camps) i. 
.S. Expert Advice free. Wantfor girls or yt a 
Maintained 4, ali Schools. American Schools 
tion, 1011 Times Building, New York or or i516 
mic Temple, Chicago. 


(pay Days 


Speed comes with use. Speed capacity practically 
unlimited. Wonderfully easy to read. Writers in 
service of S. Government and offices of largest 
corporations. System already adopted by number of 
cities for High Schools. Write ou for full proof. 
PARAGON INSTITUTE, 257 Coliseur 8t., New Orleans ] 


"ISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOO 


For Bovs. Endorsed by every American University. 
Individual plan of work. College preparato 

training for business life. Special course Ay a A 
Belentific physical care. 29th year opens September 19th. 
Write for catalog. KISKIMINETAS. "SPRINGS SCHOOL, 
Dept. 18, Saltsburg, Pa. 














In your own home, during the 
— of just one week you 































FORTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


Pennsylvania College for Women 
Woodland Road, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Location combines advantages of city and 
country. Collegiate and Special Courses. Ex- 
ceptional advantages in Social Service, Music 
and Expression, 


John Carey Acheson, LL.D., President 
BELLEFONTE ACAD 


versities or business. 
New buildings. Gymnasium. 
1lith year. Send for catalog. 
JAMEs R. ~~ A.M., 

PENNSYLVANIA, Bellefonte, Box 2100 
For backward children. This 


The Latshaw School Fy:sees. canes original 


methods for growing mind and body and has proved that feeble- 
mindedness is curable. Do you want your child to become bright, 
interesting and happy, with a possible future of usefulness? Come 
and see for yourself. $1200 up. 
Allen Latshaw, Founder, The Maples, Berwyn, Pa. 
Box 504 


YEATES SCHOOL tesecrte, ps 


On the Main Line, convenient to Phila- 
delphia and New York. College Pre- 
paratory. Our interest is in the boy 
and his future, so our aim is to train 
him scholastically and in the enjoy- 
ment of life along right lines. Campus 
100 acres. Modern buildings and equip- 
ment, Gymnasium and swimming pool, 
Every boy at Yeates is on an athletic 
team. Come and see us or write the 
Headmaster for further information. 





Ideal home school for boys. 
Prepares for leading uni- 
Subjects selected to suit chosen career. 
Swimming pool. Athletic field. 


Headmaster. 























An efficient school at mod- 


The Pennington School 


erate cust. 75 minutes from 

+ 50from Phila. Prepares for College, Technical Schools or 

Gymnasium. Strong faculty. Swimming pool, all 
athletics. Junior school with home care for boys 9 to 13. 


FRANK MACDANIRL, D. D., Headmaster, Box 80 
Pennington. 


NEW JERSEY, 


$$ 


Steel Corporation’s common shares im- 
mediately after the remarkable net 
earnings of the June quarter were 
made known, with the declaration of 
an extra dividend. It may be that 
liquidation was checked a short time 
before the loan was announced. A 
promise of relief was seen when it was 
ascertained that American stocks and 
bonds worth $100,000,000 which might 
otherwise have been thrown on the 
market were to be tied up as security. 
The price of steel shares, which re- 
mained in the neighborhood of 86 for 
some time after the extra dividend was 
granted, rose to 92% two days after 
announcement of the loan. And the 
British Government may be a buyer in- 
stead of a seller until the arrival here 
of a quantity of American stocks suffi- 
cient to satisfy the requirements of the 
loan agreement. 


THE STOCK MARKET 

On the New York Stock Exchange 
last week there was a noticeable revival 
of activity, transactions rising to about 
8,600,000 shares from 2,100,000 for the 
week immediately preceding. Consid- 
erable net gains in that week, in spite 
of the unfavorable crop report and the 
vote of the railroad employees for a 
strike, were followed by irregularity, al- 
though the general tendency of prices 
was upward. Railroad shares, as a 
rule, were firm and showed but little 
change. There was hope of a peaceful 
settlement of the wage controversy by 
the mediation of President Wilson, 
and investors were not ready to be- 
lieve that there could be a strike af- 
fecting all the roads in the country. 

War order shares gained owing 
to new contracts and a prevailing con- 
viction that American munitions of 
certain kinds would be needed for per- 
haps a year to come. Shares of copper 
companies were supported by reports 
about large purchases by the Allies. 
Thruout the week, however, the course 
of the market was governed mainly by 
the railroad wage dispute. Uncertainty 
caused both hope and fear, the net re- 
sult being that no considerable change 
was shown, although the increase of 
business done was so marked that the 
total for three successive days was 
nearly 2,400,000 shares. 


STEEL 

Steel mills are striving to satisfy a 
great demand, both foreign and do- 
mestic. Consumers in this country find 
it difficult to obtain what they need, 
even by the payment of bonuses. There 
is evidence that more than 3,000,000 
large shells have been ordered in the 
last two weeks. The weight of a shell 
in the sizes now sought is from 300 to 
400 pounds. Reports in trade journals 
are to the effect that recent purchases 
of shell steel amount to 750,000 tons— 
500,000 to go abroad and 250,000 to be 
used by manufacturers of shells in this 
country. Among the new orders is one 
for 2,500,000 cartridges, although it 
was asserted by officers of the British 
Government a week or two ago that 
English factories were making all that 
were needed. 








Tear Off That Blindfold! 


Your chance to be somebody, to hold a posi- 
tion of responsibility, to have an income that 
will provide every comfort of life, is within 
your reach, 


Just one thing | keeps you from finding it, 
gtasping it: you’re not prepared. Through 
the door of opportunity big jobs are waiting 
in every field of work. But only trained men 
will get them. Don’t play blindman’s buff 
with your future! Start today and train your- 
self to do some one thing better than others. 

You can get that training in spare time 
through the International Correspondence 
Schools, just as others have done for twenty- 
five years—just as more than 130,000 ambitious 
men and boys are doing right now. 

Choose your own career, The I. C. S. will 
train you for the position you want in the work 
you like best. And you need not lose a day 
or a dollar in your present occupation. 

Tear off that blindfold! 


Your chance is here. The time to start is 
now. The way is to ask the I. C. S. to show 
you what they can do for you. Mark and mail 
this coupon—it costs nothing, but the evidence 
it will bring you will open your eyes, 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
l Box 4522, SCRANTON, PA. 


[ Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 

the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
ELECTRIOAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
ae Lighting 


ectric Car Running Window Trimmer 
Electric Wiri Show Card Writer 
Telegraph Expert Outdoor Sign Painter 
Practical Telephon RAILROADER 
MEOH ANIOAL ENGINEER ILLUSTRATOR 
Mechanical Draftsman DESIGNE) 
Machine Shop Practice BOOKKEEPER 


as Engineer 
OIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 


Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
Railway Accountant 





MINE FOREM'N OR ENGR 


Commoons Law 
GOOD 











etallurgist or Prospector NGLISH 
STATIONARY ENGINEER Teacher 
rine Enginee: mmon School Subjects 
ARCHITE caviL SERVICE 
Contractor and Builder Railway Mail Clerk 
Architectural AGRICULTURE 
Concrete Builder Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Structural Enginee: Navigator Spanish 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Poultry Raising |_| German 
Sheet Metal Worker AUTOMOBILES French 
| UcHEMmIOAL ENGINEER Auto Repairing |jItalian - 
[Name. 
jOccuvation 
& Empl 
[Street 
and No. 





City. State. 
| Ifname of Course you want is not in this list, write it belowe 


Interlaken 
School 


Thoveugh instruction in sciences and lan- 
repares for all universities. Aca- 
emic work applied in practical agricultural 
and mechanical training. Theschool, located 
on a 700-acre farm, with its own electric light, 
power plant, wood and metal shops, makes 
two hours of useful work each day part of the 
course. Boy leadership. Self-government 
under university -trained men counselors. 
(Summer Camp Mid-June to Sept. 1st.) 
For particulars address Headmaster, Box 128, 
Rolling Prairie orte Co., Indiana. Chicago 
Representative, ‘phone Kenwood 4375. 











A School 
ona Farm 


“Where boys 
learn by doing” 
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MANUSCRIPT 


Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and scien- 
tific matter in prepared MSS., 25,000 words mini- 
mum, receives our careful consideration for BOOK 
issue. Readings absolutely necessary, no charge. 


Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.), 61 Court Street, Boston 
AUTHORS wre. rth cite. Der erat oe 


experience as publishers against your talent for results. 
WRITE US TODAY 
CANTERBURYBOOK CO., 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 
SUMMER 


TYPEWRITERS . “sare: 


Ourentire stock of latest modelsic offered — 
at special prices for the summer only. 


Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 


All trademarked, and guaranteed for one 
ear. Buy now and save as much as $75. 
Drench stores in leading cities. 












Write for Catalog and Summer Price List. 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. Y 


MAS INOIVIDUAL CEE 
COMMUNIC 

Cleanly, sanitary. every church 
should use it. Outfits on trial. 
Thomas C ion C 
Box 463 Lima, Ohio 


USERS of PHYSIC and PILLS 


mi i ti oll nemas, gain lasting bene- 
ftby changing to FRUIT-VIGOR. Your body ls hungry 
for FRUIT-VIGOR. Write for our circular. 240 


STEWART FOOD COMPANY, 554 Security Bidg., CHICAGO 


THE INDEPENDENT 
A Weekly Living Text Book 


In introducing The Independent into schools 
throughout the land we have met with only 
one real difficulty. Teachers generally admit 
the desirability of current literature and rec- 
ognize the suitability of The Independent for 
that purpose, but they do not always know 
how to go about it. To introduce such an 
unconventional method of instruction into an 
established curriculum is not always easy, so 
it is no wonder that teachers sometimes pre- 
fer to wait until convenient methods for use 
have been worked out elsewhere. Here they 
are: 


(Check the pamphlets desired. This will not 
place you under any obligation.) 


[] The Independent—A Living Weekly Text- 
Book. This Brochure gives the experience 
of teachers who are using The Independent 
in connection with subjects mentioned below. 












































How to Use The Independent in the Teach- 
ing of Civics. This Brochure is of special 
interest to teachers of Contemporary History, 
Current Topics, Current Events, Current His- 
tory, Civil Government, Law and Economics. 


The Teaching of Oral English. An address 
by Frederick H. Law at the New York State 
Conveniion of English Teachers. 


How to Use The Independent in the Teach- 
ing of English. This Brochure is of specia! 
interest to teachers of Oral Composition, 
Supplementary Reading, Public Speaking, 
Rhetoric, Journalism, Extempore Speaking 
and Oral Expression. 


[] Journalism as an Aid to History Teaching. 


An address by Dr. E. E. Slosson at the New 
York State Convention of History Teachers. 


[] Samp!e of “* Lesson Plans.” 


] Sample copy of The Independent. 
Use this coupon and learn 


TEACHERS! how your school work may 


be made more interesting and fruitful. 





Name 
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THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th Street, New York 























l[usuvance 


Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 




















THE ENDOWMENT POLICY 


For the man who has not reached 
middle life and can afford it, endow- 
ment insurance is an excellent security 
in which to invest a reasonable amount 
of money each year. In order to appre- 
ciate this fact, it is necessary for him 
to remember that it is a combination 
of life insurance and savings and not 
just pure life (or death) insurance. 
Hence, to measure its value to him 
fairly, its double purpose must be con- 
sidered and comparisons with simple 
life insurance must be avoided. 

As the restrictions in the first sen- 
tence of this article indicate, not all 
insurable persons, nor even a large 
majority of them, should use this form 
of insurance service; nor am I pre- 
pared to say that it should be em- 
ployed exclusively by any of them. 
For those qualified, however, it pos- 
sesses advantages that are not inherent 
in other forms of thrift. To illustrate: 
A man 35 years old contracts on the 
same day to buy a house worth $10,- 
000, borrowing the money at 5 per 
cent, that is $500 a year, and a 20- 
year endowment costing a premium of 
$467. If he dies within a year from that 
day he will have had the use of that 
home at a cost of $500, plus the taxes 
and fire insurance expense; on the en- 
dowment his family will have $10,000 
in cash, which cost $467, a sum $33 
less than the interest on the mortgage. 
His family owns the endowment and 
still owes $10,000 on the home. 

Now let us assume that the man will 
live beyond the period of 20 years, 
as seven in ten will, and that he is 
unable to pay more than the interest 
on the home and the premium on the 
endowment. We can see that at the end 
of the twentieth year, paying each year 
$33 less on the endowment than on 
the home, he is to have $10,000 in cash 
from the endowment and will still owe 
$10,000 on the home. He has lost noth- 
ing in either case, for the money ex- 
pended in interest, taxes and insur- 
ance, about $650 a year, may be re- 
garded as rent. But he has made no 
progress there, while with the endow- 
ment, upon an expenditure of less 
money per annum, he has, during every 
minute of the twenty years, been 
worth $10,000 either dead or alive. 

This is not, and it should not be so 
construed, as an argument against the 
acquisition of homes and in favor of 
endowment insurance; it is presented 
only as an illustration as one of the 
peculiar advantages possessed by life 
insurance when combined with savings 
under one contract. 








6% Investment 


Combining the Strong Features 
of Both Real Estate and 
Industrial Bonds 


1. Secured by first mortgage 
upon land and_ buildings, 
located in five important 
cities and ample to fully safe- 
guard the investment. 


2. Obligation of old established, 
well-known company’ with 
large net earnings and suc- 
cessful record in manufactur- 
ing a necessity. 


Ask for Circular No. 943AB 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 


10 So. La Salle Street Chicago 























_ Facts, arguments, briefs for debates. Outlines, 
literary, historical and _ scientific material for 
club papers, orations and essays. The Original 
Bureau of Research, New Albany, Ind. 








AMAZING BARGAIN ! 


Genuine Standard Visible Oliver Type- 
writer—latest Model 5, back spacer, tab- 
ulator, color writing. Nothing lacking— 
metal case. 
» FREE TRIAL—No Advance Payment! 
Send a little bit each month until our smal! price 
s paid. No red tape. Send for our amazing 
Bargain Offer and FREE Typewriter Book today. 
No obligation, 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
Dept.574B 1510 Wabash Ave., Chicago 

















DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four and One-Half Per Cent. 
Gold Bonds. 

Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on September 1, 1916, at the office or 
agency of the Company in New York or in 
Boston, will be paid in New York by the 
Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four Per Cent.. Gold Bonds. 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on September 1, 1916, at the office or 
agency of the Company in New York or in 
Boston, will be paid in New York by the 
Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 











OFFICE OF 
FEDERAL MINING AND SMELTING CO. 
32 Broadway, New York, August 16, 1916. 
A dividend of one (1%) per cent. on the Pre- 
ferred stock of this company has to-day been de- 
clared, payabie September 15, 1916, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business on August 
23rd, 1916. B. HOYT, Secretary. 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 

New York, August 15, 1916. 
A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. 
on the capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company will be paid on Sept. 30, 1916, to the 
stockholders of record as they apppear at the close 
of business on Sept. 5, 1916. The transfer books 

will not be closed. 
FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 
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299. Mr. E. J. S., Wisconsin. “You say ‘get 
a future where you are, and get it in mind—or 
get out.’ I cannot afford to get out and dabble. 
I want a definite ideal before I will even _con- 
sider making a change; (a) Where may I ob- 
tain literature on landscape gardening as a 
profession? (b) How may kleptomania be 
cured?” 

A definite ideal is the architectural plan for 
any permanent life success. Congratulations on 
your adoption of this truth. (a) Apply to Effi- 
ciency Publishing Company, Woolworth Building, 
New York. (b) Consult the department of psy- 
chiatry in any standard medical school or large 
hospital. Write the editors of medical journals, 
also of popular health magazines, and consult 
their respective advertising pages for announce- 
ments of special sanitaria treating mental and 
nervous diseases. Your physician should know 
the best medical journals; names of health mag- 
azines have been frequently mentioned in these 
columns. 


800. Mr. Q. M., Virginia. “I am engaged in 
office work and would like to study advertising 
in spare time. (a) What authority do you con- 
sider the best? (b) What correspondence 
school? (c) What authors’ style would you ad- 
vise me to study whose language would tend 
to efficient advertising? (d) What do you con- 
sider the easiest and most practical way of in- 
creasing one’s vocabulary?” 

(a) We never declare anybody or anything 
“the best.”” Ask Efficiency Publishing Company, 
Woolworth Building, New York, for list of mod- 
ern books. (b) Write for prospectus to Interna- 
tional Correspond Schools, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania; to Powell School of Advertising, 432 
Fourth avenue, New York; to Universal Business 
Institute, 17 Madison avenue, New York; to 
American College of Advertising, 81 East Mad- 
ison street, Chicago. (c) Elbert Hubbard, Ar- 
thur Brisbane, Herbert Kaufman, Frank Crane. 
But don’t imitate any of these—merely note 
their good points, and the secrets of their power 
in type. (d) See Question Box Answer to Mr. 
J. B. W., Missouri, No. 185, December 6, 1915. 





301. Mr. E. S. M., Illinois. “I desire infor- 
mation as to the sources of concrete data on 
proper ratio of productive to non-productive 
labor and material in different types of fac- 
tories and foundries. Where could I learn the 
standardized. results from machines, men, and 
operations? The waste in our factory seems ex- 
cessive, but I want facts before starting any 
arguments.”’ 

Various books on scientific management, cost 
accounting, shop practise and factory organiza- 
tion, by such industrial engineers as Taylor, 
Gilbreth, Gantl, Webner, Tyrrell, Going, and 
Emerson, would give you such facts as you de- 
sire; also valuable help in many related lines. 
Apply to Efficiency Publishing Company, Wool- 
worth Building, New York, for list of standard 
books. 


302. Mr. N. C. J., Michigan. “I am a college 
student, with a special fondness for mathemat- 
ics. Have n told one of the new and prom- 
ising fields is that of accountancy, as inde- 
pendent profession or in connection with a large 
firm. Will you kindly give names of representa- 
tive schools and books?” 

Walton School of Commerce, People’s Gas 
Building, Chicago; Bennett Accountancy Insti- 
tute, Farragut Terrace, Philadelphia; Universal 
Business Institute, 17 Madison avenue, New 
York; Pace and Pace, 30 Church street, New 
York; La Salle Extension University, Chicago. 
Write also Felt and Farrant Manufacturing 
Company, North Paulina street, Chicago, and 
C. E. Sheppard Company, 303 Hudson street, 
New York. Two modern books, Nicholson’s “Cost 
Accounting,” and Dickinson’s “Accounting Prac- 
tise and Procedure,” both from the Ronald Press 
Company, 25 Vesey street, New York. 


303. Mrs. M. G. L., Washington. “I have in 
mind a new printed card suitable for certain 
stores that I have visited. There are cards for 
Christmas and New Year, birthdays, etc., but 
none for the occasion in view. (a) Should my 
designs or ideas bring so much cash, or a small 
royalty? (b) How can I prevent the appro- 
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priation of these ideas by firms to which I 
submit them? (c) To what firms could I offer 
the suggestions, for placing on the market ?’’ 

(a) Royalty basis usual; and preferable if 
your idea is good, as a small percentage on large 
number of sales would bring you more than you 
could expect in cash before card was published. 
Get different firms to make offers, and compare, 
before accepting any. (b) Obtain copyright your- 
self, in advance of submitting to art publishers. 
Write the Register of Copyrights, Congressional 
Library, Washington, D. C., for copyright rules, 
blanks, and special information applying to art 
reproductions. (c) Don’t offer suggestions till 
you ascertain if they will be considered. Apply to 
these firms: Charles S. Clark Company, 141 
West Thirty-sixth; American Art Specialty 
Company, 500 Fifth avenue; Arts and Crafts So- 
ciety, 119 East Nineteenth; Raphael Tuck and 
Sons Company, 122 Fifth avenue; Knickerbocker 
Art and Publishing Company, 1476 Broadway; 
C. E. Bucklin Company, 1269 Broadway; all of 
New York. 


304. Miss E. F., New Jersey. “Please tell me 
how one can get summer engagements for a 
small orchestra, of three to five pieces? To 
whom should one write for such engagements? 
We feel sure that we would make a success 
if we could only get a start, and would much 
appreciate any information you can give.” 

Write Redpath Lyceum Bureau, 33 West 42nd 
street, New York, for details of Summer Chau- 
tauquas. Look in New York Sunday papers for 
advertisements of nearby summer resorts, and 
apply to hotel ma Ss or am t proprie- 
tors. Obtain a chance for a ‘“‘try-out’”’ in some 
“amateur night,” and profit by the criticisms. 
Enroll with several booking firms listed in the 
New York Red Book (Classified Telephone Di- 
rectory available at any large New York hotel or 
drug-store)—see heading ‘“‘Musical and Lecture 
Agencies.”” Before hunting engagements, have 
your local musicians criticize you unsparingly; 
and don’t seek opportunity until your work is 
the finest you can make it. 





805. Mr. A. R. W., Washington. “Ordinarily 
a man forty years of age is delivering his best 
licks to his life work. Possibly I may have drift- 
ed longer than the average young man, and tho 
I have made every effort permitted by conditipns 
as I found them, I have not yet been able to de- 
cide what my life work should be. Will you help 
me?” 


It is a man’s business to make conditions— 
not mope around while they “permit” him to 
do this or that. You need backbone; read books 
like Marden’s and Haddock’s. You need impetus ; 
join a local club of live business men, and two 
or three national efficiency organizations. You 
need hard work; spend an hour a day longer 
on your present job than you have to. You 
need discipline; force yourself to do without 
some of the pleasures and luxuries you most 
enjoy. You need a “punch”; take boxing les- 
sons. You need vocational science; write Effi- 
ciency Press Syndicate, Woolworth Building, 
New York, for a list of authorities in character 
analysis, and find what you are good for. Look 
for my article on “Choosing a Life Work,’ to 
appear shortly. 


806. Miss B. K., New Jersey. “I am compelled 
to use my eyes on close work nearly all day, and 
am suffering in consequence from weakness, pain 
and inflammation of the eyes. No organic trouble, 
just overstrain. Doctor says I must stop work, 
but I can’t afford to. Could I not learn to rest 
and save the eyes without giving up my salary, 
on which my family depend?” 

If your doctor is an experienced graduate ocu- 
list or optometrist, better take his advice—we 
never interfere with expert medical opinion. But 
you can save your eyes, by a number of simple 
measures. 

Get nine hours of sleep, in a well-ventilated 
room with all shades down. Have all home lamps 
hooded or shaded scientifically. Work in perfect 
light—direct over left shoulder, with no coun- 
terglare on page. Hold erect posture while work- 
ing, to keep congestion out of eyes. Rest fre- 
quently by long-distance glances. Apply cold 


compresses at home—see good book on hydro- 
therapy or physical culture. Learn how to relax 
the nerves completely. 

Obtain eye-shade from Featherweight Eye- 
shade Company, Merchantville, New Jersey; and 
harmless eyewash tonic from reliable druggist. 


307. Mr. J. C. R., South Carolina. “My fa- 
ther was a drunkard, mother died when I was 
four years old. I am now nineteen. Am inclined 
to be despondent, erratic, unpleasing to my 
friends and myself. I have a sour look on my 
face, and speak shortly. Am doing my best to 
correct these faults, and am finding it hard. 
Never dissipate except in overreating, which I 
am trying to stop.” 

We admire your strength of character. It is 
unusual, in a man so young. You probably in- 
herit your tendency to overeat from your father, 
and your sadness and nervousness from your 
mother, who died, as you say, mostly from grief 
and abuse. You can, we believe you will, over- 
come heredity. 

Obtain my article “The Efficient Optimist” 
from The Independent of November 22, 1915, 
and study it, act on it, live it. Be much with 
children, guide their play, perhaps teach a Sun- 
day-school class. Learn to excel in some athletic 
game. Help to organize a boys’ club, such as 
the Boy Scouts or a branch of the Big Broth- 
ers. Find the work you were born to do, and do 
it. Undertake some kind of social service. Be 
friendly. Find the good in people. Count your 
blessings often. Breathe deep, stand straight, hit 
the game hard. 


308. Mr. A. L. T., Ohio. “For several years 
I have conducted a grocery store with fair suc- 
cess, in a city neighborhood that cannot support 
comfortably more than one grocery. Lately an- 
other grocer, a stranger, has opened a store on 
the next block and is taking away some of my 
best customers. This does not seem fair. How can 
I meet such competition and hold my trade?’ 

Never complain about competition. It’s good 
for you. If you are the best in your line you 
won’t have competition; and if you aren’t you 
ought to have. I suspect you have had a monop- 
oly too long—you needed a healthy jolt. 

Why is the new grocer taking your custom? 
Why were you content, all these years, to achieve 
only a “fair success,”” when you should have been 
awake nights planning how to build a perma- 
nent telephone trade forty blocks in all direc- 
tions ? 

Ask one of your lost customers why she went 
away. You will probably find your competitor's 
store cleaner, goods fresher and better, prices 
lower, service faster, delivery surer, clerks pleas- 
anter, or other features more satisfactorily 
modern than yours. Learn success from your 
rival. Take a magazine like Good Storekeeping, 
another like the Housekeeping League Periodi- 
cal, a couple of trade journals—and wake up! 


309. A pastor in Connecticut. “‘As a minister 
approaches sixty years of age, he appears to 
be a less desirable man in his profession. What 
else can he do? I read proofs; where can I get 
employment at proof-reading, or anything else 
that would afford a decent living?” 

The leading churches—Methodist, Baptist, 
Presbyterian, Episcopal, and others—are now 
raising each a large pension fund for retired 
pastors. The national ministers’ aid bureau of 
your denomination should be consulted regard- 
ing your problem. 

Surely among your old parishioners are pub- 
lishers, editors, writers, or printers. Ask them 
how to find your opportunity as proof-reader. 
List your application also with every local 
newspaper, printer and publisher. 

Why not use extracts from your old sermons, 
as regular contributions to nearby city papers, 
or a newspaper syndicate featuring psychology 
and uplift articles? Rev. Frank Crane in the 
New York Globe and Rev. Thomas B. Gregory 
in the New York American are examples of 
former preachers now successful writers. Note 
the practical sermons of “Uncle Ben” in Grit 
Weekly, Williamsport, Pa., and similar features 
in most Sunday newspapers. Your best, and 
largest, work should be ahead of you. 











